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Potes. 


AYTouN’s “BOTHWELL:” BOTHWELL'S LAST 
PLACE OF CONFINEMENT. 


Mr. Aytoun states in his preface, “The scene 


of this poem, which is in the form of a monologue, | 
is laid in the fortress of Malmoe, where Bothwell | 


was confined.” And in one of his notes, after giv- 
ing a translation of the order for Bothwell’s im- 
prisonment in that fortress, and noticing his efforts 
to obtain his freedom, Mr. Aytoun remarks : 


“ No answer seems to have been made to these memo- 


rials, and the unhappy man never quitted the prison in | 


which he had been immured.” 

Now it happens to be a recently well ascer- 
tained fact that Bothwell did quit his dungeon in 
the fortress of Malmoe, and that, for the last five 


years of his life, he was confined in the castle of 


Drachsholm, where he terminated his miserable 
existence. 

This fact does not affect the action or interest 
of Mr. Aytoun’s poem, but for the sake of his- 
torical accuracy it is commended to his attention 
in his notes to his next edition. 

We are enabled to assign the castle of Drachs- 
holm as the place of Bothwell’s confinement during 
the last five years of his life, by a reference to The 
Traveller's Handbook to Copenhagen and its En- 
virons, by Anglicanus (Copenhagen, Steen & Son; 
London, J. R. Smith, 1853), from which the fol- 
lowing quotation is taken: 

“ Drachsholm.— Although this castle cannot be in- 
cluded in the environs of Copenhagen, yet it is within 
tolerable distance, and so connected with an epoch in 
Scottish history as must render it a place of interest to 
every subject of Great Britain. 
that every English historian, to the very last, has made 


Malmoe, in Sweden, the death-place of the turbulent | 


Earl of Bothwell. But Mr. Thorleifr Gudmundson Repp, 
the learned Icelander (and a thorough Englishman at 


heart), bas, acting under the commands of Queen Caroline | 


Amalie of Denmark, daughter of the sister of George LIL, 
proved from documents found by him in the Royal Privy 
Archives of Copenhagen, that Karl Bothwell was removed 
from Malmoe, then included in the Danish kingdom, at 
the urgent request of the Scottish government (as, being 
a sea-port, it afforded the earl too much liberty and in- 
tercourse with the Scottish gentlemen and officers who 
used to visit that town), to Drachsholm, a sequestered 
castle on the west coast of Zealand, which at that time 
belonged to the crown, but is now a baronial residence, 
called Adlersborg. Here it was that the turbulent and 
ambitious Earl of Bothwell passed, in great seclusion, the 
last years of his chequered life.” — P. 176. 

A very interesting “short summary of Mr. 
Repp’s work” is then given, but as the Handbook 
is so accessible, it is unnecessary to repeat it here, 
or to do more than draw attention to it. Suffice 
it to say that Bothwell appears to have been de- 
tained in Malmoe from 1568 till 1573; that he was 





It is a remarkable fact | 


then removed tc the castle of Drachsholm; that 
after this his history is so involved in obscurity 
that even contemporary accounts vary as to the 
date of his decease; that the Danish authorities 
countenanced the report that he died in 1575, 
wearied by the conflicting entreaties of Scotland 


| and France; but that the best authorities establish 


it as a fact that he died on the 14th of April, 
1578, at the castle of Drachsholm, and that his 
remains were consigned to a vault of the parish 
church of Faareveile. 

The author of the Handbook, in conclusion, 


| communicates the following interesting informa- 
| tion: 


“ Mr. Repp has, in his book, collected about thirty do- 
cuments, never before published, consisting of diplomatic 
despatches and letters in Latin, French, German, and 
Danish, in a high degree interesting, and characteristic 
of the times in which they were written. On them the 
learned Icelander has founded a memoir illustrative of the 
history of the north of Europe in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, more particularly in respect to the 
Protestant cause at that period; illustrative of the Bar- 
tholomew massacre, and of its real authors; illustrative 
of Danish politics in relation to the Isles of Orkney and 
Shetland, at that time held as a pawn by the Scottish 
Court. Not a few historical views now generally current 


| are likely to receive correction from these documents, 


when they become known to the literary world.” 
J.D. 


Paisley, 


GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: PENAL LAWS: TEST 


LAWS : TOLERATION,. 


The following are not found in Watt's Biblio- 
theca Britannica, under these, their respective 
heads : 


“ Toleration discussed. 8vo. London, 1670.” 

“The Advocate of Conscience-Liberty, or an Apology 
for Toleration. 1673.” 

“Two Dialogues in English, between a Doctor of 
Divinity and a Student in the Laws of England, on the 
Grounds of the said Laws of Conscience. 8vo. 1673.” 

“Six Papers, containing, 1. Reasons against the Re- 
pealing the Acts of Parliament concerning the Test. 
Humbly offer’d to the consideration of the Members of 
both Houses at their next meeting. 2. Reflections on 
His Majesties Proclamation for a Toleration in Scotland, 
together with the said Proclamation. 3. Reflections on 
His Majesties Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, 
Dated the Fourth of April, 1687. 4. An Answer to a 
Paper Printed with Allowance, entitled A New Test of 
the Church of England’s Loyalty. 5. Remarks on the 
Two Papers writ by His late Majesty King Charles IT. 
concerning Religion. 6. The Citation, together with 
Three Letters to the Earl of Midleton, By Gilbert 
Burnet, D.D. 1687.” 

“The Burnt Child dreads the Fire; or, an Examin- 
ation of the Merits of the Papists relating to England, 
mostly from their own Pens. In Justification of the late 
Act of Parliament for preventing Dangers which may 
happen from Popish Recusants. And further shewing 
that, whatsoever their merits have been, no thanks to 
their Religion, and therefore ought not to be gratified in 


8vo. 
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their Religion by Toleration thereof. By Will. Denton. 
4to. London, 1675.” 

“The Established Test in order to the Security of His 
Majesty’s sacred Person and Government and the Pro- 
testant Religion. 4to. 1679.” 

“ The Dissenter’s usual Pleas for Toleration Discuss’d. 
8vo. London, 1680.” 


“A Discourse concerning the Laws of the Church of | 


Rome made against Hereticks, &c. &c. 1682. (Repr. 8vo. 
Dublin, 1723.)” 

“ Toleration proved Impossible. 4to. London, 1685.” 

“ A short Discourse upon the Reasonableness of Men’s 
having a Religion or Worship of God, by the Duke of 
Buckingham. London, 1685.” 

“ A Short Answer to His Grace the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Paper concerning Religion, Toleration, and Liberty 
of Conscience. 4to. London, 1685.” 

“The Duke of Buckingham his Grace's Letter to the 
unknown Author of a Paper entitled ‘ A Short Answer,’ 
&c. London, 1685.” 

“ A Reply to the Answer of the Man of no Name to the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Paper. 4to. London, 1685.” 

“A Defence of the Duke of Buckingham’s Book of Re- 
ligion and Worship from the Exceptions of a nameless 
Author. By the Pensylvanian. 4to. London, 1685.” 

“The Danger and Unreasonableness of Toleration. 
1685.” 








“Considerations moving to Toleration and Liberty of | 


Conscience, 4to. London, 1685.” 

“The Vanity of all Pretensions for Toleration. 1685.” 

“The good old Test revived and Recommended to all 
sincere Christians. 4to. 1687. 

“The true Interest of the legal English Protestants 
stated in a Letter to a present Member of the House of 
Commons. Fol. 1687.” 

“ Reasons for the Repeal of the Tests. 
sheet). 1687.” 

“A Letter concerning the Test and Persecution for 
Conscience Sake, to a Member of the House of Lords. 
4to. 1687.” 

“Remarks on the several Sanguinary and Penal Laws 
made in Parliament against Roman Catholics. 4to. 
1687.” 

“ How the Members of the Church of England ought 
to behave themselves under a Roman Catholic King, with 
reference to the Test and Penal Laws. In a Letter to a 
Friend, by a Member of the same Church. 8vo. London, 


4to. (a single 


“ Advice to Freeholders and other Electors of Members 
to serve in Parliament, in relation to the Penal Laws and 
the Test. 4to. 1687.” 

“ A new Test of the Church of England’s Loyalty. 4to. 
1687.” 

“ The new Test of the Church of England’s Loyalty ex - 
amined by the old Test of Truth and Honesty. 4to. 
1687.” 

“ Mr. James’s Vindication of the Church of England in 
answer to a Pamphlet entitled, A new Test of the Church 
of England’s Loyalty. 4to. 1687.” 

“An instance of the Church of England’s Loyalty. 
4to. 1687.” 

“A Letter from a Gentleman in the Country to his 
Friend in London on the subject of the Penal Laws and 


Tests. 4to. 1687.” 
“ A second Letter, &c. 1687.” 
“A third Letter. 1687,” 


“A Letter in answer to a City Friend, shewing how 
agreeable Liberty of Conscience is to the Church of Eng- 
land. 4to. London: 1687.” 

“A Discourse for taking off the Test and Penal Laws 
about Religion. 4to. 1687.” 


“ The Reasonableness of Toleration and the Unreason- 
ableness of Penal Laws and Tests. 4to. 1687.” 

“The Judgment and Doctrine of the Clergy of the 
Church of England concerning the King’s Prerogative in 
dispensing with Penal Laws. 1687?” 

“An Answer to a late Pamphlet entitled, The Judg- 
ment and Doctrine of the Clergy, &c., shewing that this 
is not asserted by the Archbishops Bancroft, Laud, and 
Usher, Bp. Sanderson, the Doctors Heylin, Barrow, Sher- 
lock, Hickes, Nalson, Puller, so far as appears from their 
Words cited in this Pamphlet. In a Letter to a Friend. 
4to. 1687.” 

“ Reflections upon the new Test and the Reply thereto; 
with a Letter of Sir Francis Walsingham’s concerning 
the Penal Laws made in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth. 1687. 
4to.” 

“ A Letter to a Dissenter from his Friend at the Hague 
concerning the Penal Laws and Test; shewing that the 
popular Plea for Liberty of Conscience is not concerned in 
that question. 4to., a single sheet. Hague. 1688.” 

“Old Popery as good as new; or the Unreasonableness 
of the Church of England in some of her Doctrines and 
Practices, and the Reasonableness of Liberty of Conscience. 
4to. 1688.” 

“ The great and popular Objection against the Repeal of 
the Penal Laws and Test briefly stated and considered, 
and which may serve for answer to several late Pamphlets 
=e the Subject. By William Pen, the Quaker. 1688. 

to.” 


“ An Answer to the Bp. of Oxford’s Reasons for abro- 
gating the Test, by a Person of Quality. London: 1688. 
4to.” 


“Their Highness the Prince and Princess of Orange’s 
Opinion about a general Liberty of Conscience, &c., being 
a Collection of four select Papers, viz. 1. Mijn Heer 
Fagel’s First Letter to Mr. Stewart. 2. Reflections on 
Mons. Fagel’s Letter, and Fagel’s Second Letter to Mr. 
Stewart. 4. Some Extracts out of Mr. Stewart’s Letters, 
which were communicated to Mijn Heer Fagel, together 
with some References to Mr. Stewart’s printed Letter. 
1689. 4to.” 

“ Animadversions upon Mijn Heer Fagel’s Letter con- 
cerning our Penal Laws and Tests; with Remarks upon 
that Subject occasioned by the publishing of that Letter. 
1688. 4to.” 

“Jus Regium Coroner; or the King’s supreme Power 
in dispensing with Penal Statutes; more particularly as it 
relates to the two Test Acts, in Two Parts. By John 
Wilson. 1688. 4to.” 

“A seasonable Discourse, showing the necessity of 
Union among Protestants, in opposition to Popery, as the 
only means under God to preserve the Reformed Religion. 
Also the charge of Persecution lately maintained against 
the Established Religion by W. P[en], H. C[are], and 
other insignificant Scribblers detected, proving it to be 


| the Ministers of State, and not the Church, that prose~ 


cuted the Penal Laws on Protestant Dissenters. 1688. 
4to.” 

“ Hore Subsecive ; or a Treatise showing the original 
Grounds, Reason, and Provocations necessitating our 
sanguinary Laws against Papists made in the Days of 
Q. Eliz., and the Gradations by which they ascended into 
that severity, and showing that no Papist hath been exe- 


| cuted in England on the single account of his Religion, in 


a — 


the Daies of Edwd. VI., Q. Eliz. James, Car. I. or 
Car. IJ., though multitudes of Protestants were in the 
Daies of Hen. VIII. and Q. Mary. 4to. 1688?” 

“A Collection of several ‘Ireatises concerning the 
Reasons and Occasions of the Penal Laws: 1. The Exe- 
cution of Justice in England, not for Religion but for 
Treason, Dec. 17, 1583. | By Wm. Cecil Lord Burleigh. | 
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2. Important Considerations by the Secular Priests. 
William Watson, 1681. 3. The Jesuits’ Reasons Unrea- 
sonable, or Doubts proposed to the Jesuits upon their 
Paper presented to Seven Persons of Honour for Non- 
Exception from the common favour voted to Catholics. 
1688. 4to. Second edition corrected.” 

“ Some Cousiderations about the new Test of the Church 
of England’s Loyalty in a Letter to a Country Gentleman 
on the occasion of the present Invasion. 4to. 1688.” 


Brsuiotuecark, CaETHAM. 
(To be continued.) 





THE GYPSIES AND THEIR NAME, “ ROMEES.” 


It appears that the gypsies, though they receive 
in various countries various names according to the 
ideas which people may entertain regarding them, 
yet apply to themselves one and the same name 
everywhere. They call themselves Romees, or 
the Romino people ; and the meaning of the term 
has been quite puzzling enough. Some philo- 
logists have supposed it to be derived from the 
Sanskrit rham, a husband, but the sound of the 
word is not much alike, and besides, husbands is 
not a happy term to apply to young and old alike, 
to both the married and unmarried. Neither can 
Romee and Romino be well derived from the 
Arabic word which signifies Greece or the Greeks, 
as no one has ever imagined that the gypsies have 
either come from Greece, or are in any degree 
allied to the inhabitants of that land. 

It were, perhaps, a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty if it could be admitted that Romees is 
the ancient Egyptian word which signifies men — 
men or human beings as distinguished from the 
deities. This name the Egyptians adopted, con- 
sidering themselves as eminently the men of the 
great and foremost nation of the world. That 
Romees bore this meaning can be learned from 
the works of Champollion le jeune and others, 
who have written on these subjects. The classical 
scholar will not forget the curious blunder into 
which Herodotus fell about the meaning of this 
very word. The historian had pointed out to him 
in a spacious temple the statues of the high priests, 
and he was told that each of the persons whom 
they commemorated had been ‘a pi-romis, the son 
of a pi-romis,” that is, aman the son of a man 
(not of a god). Herodotus quite misapprehended 
the information communicated to him, and instead 
of taking pi-romis son of a pi-romis to be a man 
the son of a man, he thought it meant xadrds xa) 
&yadds, “beautiful and good!” (Vide Euterpe, 
cap. 143.) It may be worth reminding the reader 
that the pi of the pi-romis is the article attached 
to the noun. 

If the name Romees, which the gypsies apply 
to themselves, means men, that is, the men of 
Egypt, some additional light may be thrown on 


By | 


the obscure question of the origin of the race. 
Certainly, for the last four hundred years they 
, have declared themselves to be Egyptians (the 
English name gypsies is a corruption of Egyptians), 
and at this day were anyone to enter their tents 
and dispute their right to call themselves the de- 
scendants of the great nation of the olden world, 
it is likely he would be kicked out without any 
| ceremony. “We are Romees,” say the gypsies 
everywhere, “ and Egypt was our fatherland.” 

Romino Rysz. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


Passive Obedience, §c.—I enclose these two 
sets of lines, which are written in a copy of the 
History of Passive Obedience since the Reformation, 
Amst., 1689, now in my possession. ; 


An Epitaph 
Upon Passive Obedience 
for High Treason against our 
Sovereign Lords y* People, 
by virtue of a warrant frd 
y°® Bishops and most of the 
Inferiour Clergy. 


Here 
Certain and sure beneath this stone, 
In hopes of Resurrection, 
Passive obedience lyes interred, 
By Church of England men srr 
As long as for ’t they were preferred. 
She was not long since in great favour 
As any doctrine of our Saviour, 
With Burnet, Tillotson, and Patrick. 
Tho’ some will tell you 'twas but a trick 
To curry favour w y* Town’, 
And make preferments all their own. 
Ffort when she brought thé into danger 
They all, w" one consent, cryd hang her. 
And being then{ arraigned and tryd, 
Condemn’'d and sentenc’d, Thus she dy'd: 
Beware ye Christian doctrines all, 
And set before your eyes my § fall. 
Beware, I say, how ye contest 
With y* Supreme Grate Interest ; 
Ffor my || great crime upon my ¥ Trial 
Was Antichristian Self-denial. 


Dom. Xti 
Ob. Aiio 1688. 


et 
ZEtat. suze 
On the Church of E. 
Stay, ffreind, and see 
A miracle of villany. 
| This sacred urn contains 
| A Matrons Reverend remains. 





+ But. 
|| Her. 


~ Wherefore she was. 
q Her. 


* Crown. 
§ Her. 
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Unnoted let y* Place appear, 
Least impious Hands insult Her There. 
Who by strong Paradox, ’tis said, 
Was dead when Living, and now Lives when dead. 
But what's most impious and incredible, 
By her Defender deserted, 
By her ffathers persecuted, 
By her Children murthered. 
She, who had long withstood y* Gates of Hell, 
A victim to ffanatick numbers fell. 
Say, wouldst thou know 
The scene of so much woe? 
Behold these Plains 
Whose Monarch by Republick Counsels Reigns, 
Whose Perjur'd ‘ms quit y* Churches cause, 
Whose Legislators violate y° Laws. 
She fell ill Nov. 5, 1688. 
Dyed Dee. 6. 1705. W* Ch. out of Danger. 





ETYMOLOGIES. 


Marigold. —Shakspeare has (Cymb., Act II. 

Sc. 3.): 
“ And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” 

From this we may conclude that the original 
name was Mary-bud, or Mary-flower, synonymous 
terms. But why was it so called? Johnson, in a 
careless sort of way, says these may have a refer- 
ence to the Virgin Mary. I think, on the contrary, 
that it was with Mary Magdalen that this flower 
was connected. This Mary is always represented 
as a mourner grieving for her sins, and in con- 
stant attendance on our Lord, the Sua of righte- 
ousness; and the marigold, we see, was connected 
with the sun, in whose absence it was closed. We 
may further observe, that its name in French is 
souci, in Portuguese saiidade, terms expressive of 
mourning and regret. I would recommend the 
subject to those who are better qualified than I 
am to pursue it. A curious article might be 
written on the connection of the names of plants, 
flowers, &c., with those of persons. I must, in 
fine, add my protest to those of scholars in general 


But I believe the original sense of the word was 
that which it still retains in rose-bud. In Shak- 
speare I find it almost always used of flowers 
alone, and I have not examined other writers. 
The derivation I take to be bout (Fr.), “ end,” 
&e., noting the termination of the stalk. It is 
true I have met with no instance of the employ- 
ment of bout in this sense, but it may have been 
so employed in the middle ages. At all events, 
the diminutive bouton has this sense, and it may 
have been clipped, like some other words, by the 
English. 

Wormwood. — This is an instance of the prac- 
tice, to which I have more than once adverted, of 
giving foreign and other words a form which has 
a meaning, though literally a wrong one. The 
Anglo-Saxon term, still to be found in Wicklyff, 
is wermod (from pems, weary, depressed, and 
mod, mind), i. ¢. melancholy, answering to its 
German name wermuth, which may be i. q. schwer- 
muth. 

Titmouse. — It seems strange that a bird, and 
if not a bat, should be called a mouse. The reason 
I take to be as follows :— Among our ancestors, 





mouse was a term of endearment. In the Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, the favourite term for his 
wife with the Citizen is mouse, and Hamlet says 
to his mother (Act IIL. Se. 4): 


“ Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 
Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouse.” 


Now the Parus, or titmouse, is a little bird ver 

“ familiar to man,” and fond of keeping about his 
dwelling, and so becoming a kind of favourite, he 
was called mouse ; and, on account of his size, tit, 
(which is only another form of litile, tittle, in fact, 
being little); and then (by the alliteration which 
gave robin-redbreast, willy-wagtail, jack-daw), 
tom-titmouse, and so, finally, tomtit. We have, by 
the way, tit again in ¢itlark and tit-warbler. I pre- 
sume that ¢ittlebat is merely a corruption of stickle- 
back. We have also tit, a little horse, and then a 
young girl; and a “dit bit” is a nice small delicate 
|.portion of food. Taos, Kereurzer. 





; 


against the shameful manner in which the cha- | 


racter of this most respectable woman has been | 


taken away, in making her, without even the 
shadow of a proof, and against all evidence, to 
have been a woman of loose life. Unfortunate 
women are called Magdalens ; we have Magdalen 
asylums, and even the adjective Maudlin, to de- 
note the lacrymosity of drunkards, and such like. 

Bud. —I have hinted above that this word was 
nearly synonymous with flower. It is evidently 
so in the place there quoted, and in Love's Labour 
Lost (Act V. Sc. 2.), along with daisies, violets, 
and lady-smocks, we have “ cuckoo-buds of yellow 
hue ;” and in Sonnet 99. — 


“ And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair.” 


ST. MARGARET'S AND ST. MARTIN'S, WESTMINSTER, 


The following document strikes me as curious, 
not only on account of its purport, but also for 
the circumstances which it incidentally mentions. 
Henry VIII., it appears, had recently enclosed 
some lands in the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, and made them into a royal park. A por- 
tion of the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
at that time lay on the north side of the king's 
palace, apparently stretching along the Strand to 
St. Clement's church; and this circumstance oc- 
easioned considerable inconvenience to the Court, 

| as the bodies of those who died in the northern 
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part of the parish had to be conveyed past the 


palace to be buried in St. Margaret's churchyard. | 


The fear of infection from dead bodies made it 
desirable that this practice should be put an end 


to; and the king, partly to remove the cause of | 


apprehension, and partiy to compensate the parish 
of St. Martin’s for the loss of tithes it had sus- 
tained by the enclosure, annexed to it all that 


part of the parish of St. Margaret which lay be-. 


tween the palace and St. Clement's churcli. 
Such are the facts made known to us ‘bythe 
document which I transcribe. : 


Patent 33 Henry VIII. p. 6. m. (11.) 


“ Pro ecclesia parochiali Sancti Martini in Campis, | 


de concessione. 

“Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. Salutem. Sciatis 
quod nos, in recompensationem decimarum et ali- 
orum jurium ecclesiasticorum que parochialis 


ecclesia Sancti Martini in Campis prope Charing- | 


crosse, Westmonasterii diocesis, ex imparcatione 
quorundam prediorum et aliorum locorum decim- 
abilium in parochia illius ecclesie consistentium, 
et nunc pro sustentatione et conservatione dama- 
rum et aliarum ferarum nostrarum ibidem impar- 
catorum™*, perpetuo amisit; Atque ad evitandum 
periculum infectionis quod Aularibus nostris ex 
delatione corporum mortuorum per palatium nos- 
trum regium ad ecclesiam Sancte Margarete 
Civitatis nostra Westmonasterii sepeliendorum in- 
venire possit ; Volumus, concedimus et ordinamus, 
quod omnes illa wdes sive domus ac alia loca de- 
cimabilia que inter ecclesiam parochialem Sancti 
Clementis extra Barras Novi Templi London’ et 
palatium nostrum regale Westmonasterii existunt 
et usque, dum in et de parochia dicte ecclesiz 
Sanctz Margarete consistebant, unacum incolis et 
habitatoribus eorundem, abhinc sint et esse cen- 
seantur de et in parochia Sancti Martini in 
Campis; Ita quod bene licebit vicario perpetuo 
ipsius ecclesie Sancti Mé@ftini qui pro tempore 
fuerit, incolas et habitatores antedictos ad eccle- 
siam Sancti Martini predictam pro divinis au- 
diendis ac sacramentis et sacramentalibus par- 
ticipandis recipere et admittere, ac decimas et 
oblationes et cwtera jura ecclesiastica ab ipsis 
Deo et ecclesiee eorum parochie offerri debita et 
consueta percipere et habere, absque impedimento 
nostro vel heredum nostrorum aut aliorum quo- 
rumcunque : Eo quod expressa mencio, etc. In 
cujus rei, etc. Teste Rege apud Westmonaste- 

rium, xxj die Marcij. 
“ Per breve de privato Sigillo et de data, &c.” 
James GAIRDNER. 


* «“Tmparcatarum ” in orig. 


Minor Pates. 


Salisbury Court Theatre.—In a letter from 
| Sir George Gresley to Sir Thomas Puckering, 
dated Essex House, Oct. 24, 1629, is the following 
notice of the origin of this theatre : 

“ My Lord of Dorset is become a great husband; for he 
hath let his house in Salisbury Court unto the queen for 
the Ambassador Leiger of France, which is dnily ex- 
pected to come over, to lie in, and giveth for it 3502. by 
the year,,andBi@r the rest of his stables and outhouses 
towards the water side, he hath let for 10002 fine and 
‘1002. by the year rént, unto the master of the revels, to 
make a playhouse for the children of the revels.” 

ry @Dite . ° ° 

The late Mr. Tiss 3 Rodd hadip his possession 
some, interesting MS. dgguments concerning this 
old theatre, a list of which I sybjeap. ' 
| 1. “Indenture between Jdtip Herne of Ie 
coln’s Inn, Esq., and the Earl. iPSset, relating 
to the Play-House in Dorset Gardens, 1629, 
signed by the Earl.” . 

2. “ Grant of permission to Altew: Rayne and 
others, the qualities of Playing a¥ well in’ their 
present Theatre, Salisbury Court, as elsewhere, 
1631.” 

3. “Richard Heton’s Instructions for his Pa- 

tent.” 
| 4, “Instructions 
| Playhouse, 1639.” 

5. “ Assignment of the Playhouse and Premises 
in Salisbury Court, Lord Dorset and J. Herne to 
W. Beeston, 1648.” “ 

6. “ Mr. Birde’s Counterpart concerning the 
Playhouse in Salisbury Court, 1652.” 


touching Salisbury Court 


Epwarp F. Rimpautr. 


Identity of Morgan O'Doherty. —1I have not 
the early numbers of “N. & Q.” to refer to, and 
may therefore be repeating something already 
stated on this point. In conversation with the 
late Dr. Maginn, some seventeen years ago, I 
happened to quote one of the “ Maxims of Ensign 
O'Doherty,” published in Blackwood, I think as 
| early as 1825 ; and the Doctor claimed i and them 
as his own. This, at least, proves Dr. Maginn’s 
adoption of the nom de plume in question. R. W. 


Reading. 


Superstition at Constantina.— 


| Whilst great inundations have taken place in France, 
Africa has been suffering from drought. At Constantina 
| the natives last week had recourse to what they consider 
an infallible means of obtaining rain—the ceremony of 
ducking, with religious forms, in the nearest river the 
half-witted creatures called marabouts. Five or six of 
these men were conveyed in procession to the Roumel, 
and there plunged several times in succession into the 
water, the persons composing the procession at the same 
time singing and shouting. One of them, who was un- 
| willing to be ducked, was thrown into the river by force, 
} and when he came out he declared in a passion that no 
rain should fall for a year. The next day, however, to the 
| great delight of the natives, clouds covered the sky, and, 
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after awhile, abundant rain fell. Of course they ascribed | nelli, we find that Mr. Barnett also was not aware 
this result to the ducking of the marabouts.—Galignani.” | of the existence in print of the two airs in ques- 
From The Morning Star, May 22, 1856. tion. We have the Curiosities of Literature, and 

K. P. D. E. | these airs might find a place in the “ Curiosities of 


Print of Felton the Assassin. — The following 
passage in Dr. Heylin’s Extraneus Vapulans, or 
the Observator Rescued, §c., 8vo., 1656, p. 306., is 
curious, as showing that a portrait of Felton, the 
murderer of the Duke of Buckingham, must at 
one period have been common : 

“The man [Felton] might possibly#be set on, and his 
discontents made use of to this barbarous murder, by 
some of those who wished well to the remonstrance; and 
it may be believed the rather, because the pictures of the 
wretch being cut in brass, and exposed to sale, were caught 
up greedily by that party; and being (because) the 
copies of these letters were printed in the bottom of it, it 
is more probable that our author might have them 
thence.” 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtt. 

Dancing over a Husband's Grave prevented. — 
The following entry, bearing date May 20, 1736, 
occurs in the parish register of Lymington, 
Hants : — 

“Samuel Baldwyn, Esq., sojourner in this parish, was | 
immersed without the Needles, in Scratcher’s Bay, sans 
ceremonie.” 

It is said that he ordered his remains to be thus 
deposited, to prevent his wife from executing a 
threat of dancing over his grave. I hope, for 
Mrs. Baldwyn’s sake, this was not the case. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 





Raphael as a Phenizx.—It is evident to me, 
notwithstanding the glosses of Newton and Pearce, | 
that Milton (Paradise Lost, book v.) intended | 
the angel Raphael to assume the appearance of a 
phenix. The description — 

’. . ee os to all the fowls he seems 

A phoenix, gaz’d by all, as that sole bird,” &c., — 
does not appear to have been understood by any of 
the commentators. It is evidently an allusion to 
Tacitus (Annals, book vi. chap. 28.): ‘ Multo 
ceterarum volucrum comitatu, novam faciem 
mirantium.” C. Mansrietp InGuzsy. 


Birmingham. 





Farinelli.—It is related (I know not upon what 
authority) that for several years Farinelli sang the | 
same two songs every night to the King of Spain, 
and in Mr. Bunn’s work concerning the stage is 
a letter, in which the writer speaks of possessing, 
what he supposes to be a rarity, a copy (MS.) of 
one of these very songs, “ Pallido il Sole.” The 
writer had no idea that it was printed. Both that | 
and the other, “ Per questo dolce amplesso,” are | 
to be found in Walsh’s Le Delizie dell’ Opere, 
vol. i. From Mr. Bunn’s remarks upon the letter | 
which was addressed to him on the occasion of | 
his bringing out Mr. J. Barnett’s opera of Fari- | 


Music.” A. Rorrs. 


Somers Town. 


A Tailor reduced to Zero.— You are welcome 
to the following if you think it worth embalming 
in “N. & Q.” I found it in Raikes’s Journal: it 
appeared originally in the Chronique de Paris, 
1835, and is founded on the sayings : — “a cat has 
nine lives,” —“ nine tailors make a man :” 

1 cat = 9 living men, 

1 man = 9 living tailors, 

If + 9 cats = 9 x 9 or 81 men, 

9 men = 9 X 9 or 81 tailors, 

9 cats = 81 X 81 or 6561 tailors. 
According to this calculation, the value of a tailor 
seems mathematically reduced to zero. 

Henry Kenstnaton. 

Note from a Fly-leaf.—On the fly-leaf of an 
old Prayer Book, I lately found the following 
memorandum : 


| “ Lines attached to the Door of St. Mary's Church on the 


Day of Thanksgiving for Lord Duncan’s Victory. 
“ Ye wicked people, are these your pranks, 
To murther men and give God thanks? 

O pray leave off, and go no further, 
‘or God requires no thanks for murther.” 

I am unable to fix the locality, but am of 
opinion that the place indicated is Chester: the 
owner of the book having resided there about that 
period. Hueu Owen. 





Queries. 
ETON MONTEM. 


If this should meet ¢° eye of any gentleman 
who walked in either Of the Montem processions 
of 1790 or 1793, and who remembers having 
afterwards sat for his portrait in a picture of the 
ceremony, he will very much oblige me if he will 
be so kind as to communicate his name and address, 
as I have recently become possessed of the very 
curious picture, and am endeavouring to ider’™ 

the personages. There are about eighty portray 

of Etonians, and about twenty of spectators, gen- 
tlemen and ladies. J. W. Croxer. 

Alverbank, Gosport, Aug. 18, 1856. 





KNOWLEDGE OF EUROPEAN HISTORY AMONG BAR- 
BAROUS NATIONS. 


Niebuhr, in his Lectures on Ancient History, 
calculates that Herodotus composed his historical 
work sixty years after the expedition of Xerxes, 
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and seventy years after the battle of Marathon. 
He proceeds to make the following remarks : 


“If before Herodotus no important historical work was 
written upon those events, pray consider what changes, 
during so long a period, may have taken place ina tra- 
dition which was not fixed by writing, and how many 
fabulous additions may have been made to it. It is well 
known that the account of Napoleon’s expedition to 
Egypt has already assumed, in the mouth of the Egyptian 
Arabs, such a fabulous appearance that it might seem to 
have required a century to develop it; and instances of 
the same kind occur frequently. At a time when an oc- 
currence engrosses the mind of everybody, the account of 
it undergoes incredible changes: events are transposed 
from an earlier to a later time, and vice versé; we can 
scarcely form an idea of this vivacity and elasticity of 
traditions, because in our days everything is immediately 
put upon record.” — Vol. i. p. 320. ed. Schmitz. 


In another part of the same work, the following 
observations occur during an examination of Livy's 
belief that the name of Alexander the Great was 
not known to the contemporary Romans : 


“Maritime communications in antiquity were very 
active and extensive, and the notions commonly enter- 
tained on this subject are quite erroneous: after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, Roman ships sailed as far as Spain, 
as we see from the treaty with Carthage. The Romans 
therefore might very well know about Alexander. At 
the present time reports of European occurrences reach 
the interior of Africa, Persia, and China, with inconceiv- 
able rapidity. Thus the French revolution was known 
in the distant East at an early period, but in a peculiar 
manner; but the people in Persia and on the coast of 
Arabia could not understand it. I have heard strange 
things from those who had travelled in those countries ; 
even in China it was very soon known. The present in- 
surrection of the Greeks was known in the interior of 
Africa; in the year 1823, the attention of everybody in 
Sacatoo and Borneo was occupied with it ; it was imagined 
to be a general war between Christians and Mahometans. 
As nations little more than half savages knew of these 
things, why should not the highly civilised nations of an- 


cient Italy have heard of Alexander’s progress and con- | 





quests? Whoever could tell of these things was no doubt | 


listened to by thousands. During the Seven Years’ war, 
my father met in Yemen the minister Fati Achmed, who 
knew about the war, and by the many questions he asked 
about the relations between England and France, he 
showed that he took great interest in them. He had maps 
of countries of which he could not read the names, but he 
nevertheless formed some notions from them. In Japan, 
there exists a complete European atlas in Japanese cha- 


specting foreign countries by a people who possess 
no maps or books of geography, must be in the 
highest degree confused and imperfect. Such re- 
ports are moreover likely to be modified by the 
peculiar ideas current among the nations which 
receives the account. Thus the Kaflirs in Southern 
Africa are said to have heard of the hostilities in 
the Crimea; but to have believed that the English 
had been fighting against the spirits of their 
countrymen who had been killed in the late 
Kaflir wars. In the passages above cited, Niebuhr 
alludes to the peculiar form in which the accounts 
of the French Revolution penetrated into the 
heart of Asia; and to the modifications which 
Napoleon's expedition to Egypt underwent in the 
mouths of the Egyptian Arabs. Can any of your 
correspondents throw light upon this subject, and 
give examples, either from his own experience or 
from books, of the ideas entertained by Oriental 
and African ‘nations as to the recent events of 
European history, such as those mentioned by 
Niebuhr ? L. 


Minor Queries. 


Prince Charles Edward's Stay in Manchester in 
1745.— In the next Part of Byrom’s Remains 
(vol. ii. Part 11.) will be given a very curious and 
interesting detailed account of the prince’s arrival 
and stay in Manchester in 1745, which has never 
before been printed. If any of your correspon- 
dents are in possession of any unpublished letters, 
or other MSS. or broadsides, illustrative of that 
event, and would entrust them to the care of the 
Editor, it would greatly oblige him, as it is his 
wish to make the account as complete as possible. 

R. Parktyson. 

St. Bees. 


Egyptian Locks.—The ancient Egyptian wooden 
locks, having moveable pins dropping into and 
securing the bolts, are still commonly used in 


| Egypt. From some sculptures on the temple at 


racters; and from it the geography of Europe has been | 


learned for the last forty years, although the Japanese 
exclude Europeans. — Jb. vol. ii. p. 418.” 

As the barbarous and semi-barbarous nations 
of Asia and Africa have in general no newspapers, 
or books relating to recent history ; as they have 
not even a letter-post, and the art of writing is 
confined to a small numbes of persons; their 
knowledge of contemporary occurrences must be 
derived almost exclusively from oral information. 
The oral reports which are thus passed on, with- 
out verification by reference to any written source, 
cannot fail to undergo extensive alterations in their 
progress ; especially as the notions entertained re- 





Karnac, M, Denon infers that the invention is 
four thousand years old. Locks identical in con- 
struction are used in the Faroe Islands; and I 
have one from Shanghai similar in principle, but 
improved in its details. Can any of your readers 
inform me whether the Egyptian lock is to be 


found in use elsewhere ? J. Cuuss. 
57. St. Paul’s. 
Zooks. — Derivation ? A.A.D, 


Death at Will.— We all die in good time, in 
the natural course of events, and most of us ex- 
pect to find that “good time” come quite soon 
enough; but it appears that there have been in- 
dividuals who, to oblige their friends, have died 
somehow, — and to please themselves have come to 
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life again— also somehow — many times before 
finally “ throwing off this mortal coil.” 
The following is a case cf this kind, given in | 
the Night Side of Nature. And, as many of your 
readers may be better acquainted with its facts | 
than myself, I shall be obliged if they can furnish | 
me with, or refer me to any additional particulars 
respecting it, or if they will note any similar 
cases which are known to have occurred. 
Speaking of voluntary trance, Mrs. Crowe says: 


“He [Colonel Townshend] could, to all appearance, 
die whenever he pleased; his heart ceased to beat, there 
was no perceptible respiration, and his whole frame be- 
came cold and rigid as death itself: the features being 
shrunk and colourless, and the eyes glazed and ghastly. 
He would continue in this state for several hours, and | 
then gradually revive; but the revival does not appear 
to have been an effort of will, or rather we are not in- 
formed whether it was so or not..... I find, from the 
account of Dr. Cheyne, who attended him, that Colonel 
Townshend’s own way of describing the phenomenon to 
which he was subject, was, that he could ‘die or expire 
when he pleased ;’ and yet, by an effort, or somehow, he 
could come to life again. He performed the experiment 
in the presence of three medical men; one of whom kept 
his hand on his heart, another held his wrist, and the 
third placed a looking-glass before his lips: and they 
found that all traces of respiration and pulsation gra- 
dually ceased, insomuch that, after consulting about his 
condition for some time, they were leaving the room 
persuaded that he was really dead, when signs of life 
appeared, and he slowly revived. He did not die whilst 
repeating the experiment, as has been sometimes as- 
serted.” 

What “ account of Dr. Cheyne” is referred to? 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

“ De Rayo.” — Who is the author of De Rayo, 
or the Haunted Priory, a dramatic romance, pub- 
lished at London in 1833 ? R. J. 


Modern Judaism.—In what work shall I find 
the fullest details of the present belief and cere- 
monial practices of the Jews ? 

Are Jews landholders in any nation ? if so, how 
do they regulate themselves with regard to the 
year of Jubilee? Do they interpret the ordi- 
nance of restoration to the owner, as applicable 
solely to the Promised Land ? 

Supposing that, by political arrangement, Pa- 
lestine were restored to the Jews, would they 
resume the sacrifices of the Temple ? 

How far—as respects the creed, conduct, and 
habits of the Jews themselves—has Christianity, 
philosophy, or the general progress of knowledge, 
operated ? 

Is Palestine so valuable to the Moslem, that 
there is no chance of inducing him to resign its 
possession for “a consideration ?” and could not 
that consideration be easily furnished by the scat- 
tered but wealthy remnant of Israel ? Detta. 


Gerard Malynes. — This old commercial writer 
was, according to Chalmers, an authority in high 





repute upon matters of trade in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, and much consulted by 
their governments. I am aware of slight allu- 
sions to my subject in Censura Literaria, and in 
Dr. Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, as well as Oldys’ 
notice of one of his books ; but these being meagre 
and unsatisfactory, perhaps through “N. & Q.” 
I may be helped to something more substantial 
touching this “ Belgicke Pismire,” which, in allu- 
sion to his foreign origin, his contemporary and 
rival Misselden sneeringly styles him. . O. 


Ancient Drum at Durham Castle.—In the prin- 


| cipal room at Durham Castle, and right over the 


door, is a large drum affixed to the wall. I am 
informed that it is a trophy which was captured 
at some celebrated battle. Will Ma. Dixon, or 
some other Durham correspondent, kindly afford 
information on this subject through your valuable 
journal ? Ern Fracer. 


Daily Service. — What has been the history of 
the daily prayers in our parish churches since the 
Reformation ? Would it not seem from Canons 
14. and 15. of the Synod of 1603, that daily 
service was not then in general use? By the first 
the prescript form of divine service is enjoined to 
be used on Sundays, holy days, and their eves; 
by the second the Tene is ordered to be used on 
Wednesdays and Fridays weekly. The Litany, it 
must be remembered, was not then so closely con- 
nected as now to Morning Prayer; the words to 
be said or sung “after Morning Prayer” not being 
inserted till 1662. 

Yet the plain rule at the end of the Preface 
Concerning the Service of the Church, “ All 
Priests and Deacons shall be bound to say Daily 
the Morning and Evening Prayer. . . . And 
the Curate that ministereth in every Parish Church 
or Chapel shall say the same in the 
Parish Church or Chapel where he ministereth, 
&e.,” stood in its present place all the while, ever 
since the Book of 1552. How are these apparent 
contradictions to be reconciled? Of course now 
the Rubric is more binding than the Canon (in 
every way), as in the parallel case respecting the 
time of public catechising. A. A.D. 


“ There's a guile time coming.” —Is this say- 
ing, the burden of a popular song by Dr. Mackay, 
an old expression in Scotland? I find the fol- 
lowing im Reb Roy :* 


“<Tt is long since we met, Mr, Campbell,’ said the 
Duke. ° 
««TIt is.so, my Lord Duke; I could have wished it had 
been’ (looking at the fastening on his arms) ‘when I could 
have better paid the compliments I owe to your Grace. 
But there’s a gude time coming.’” 
PRESTONIENSIS. 





* Waverley Edition, vol. vi. p. 384., Ed. 1822. 
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Old Painting of Siege of Namur. — I lately saw 
at the house of a friend an old painting of the 
capture of the castle and city of Namur in 1695. 
King William on horseback is a prominent figure. 
I have in my possession an engraving of the same, 
taken from a painting “once King William's, and | 
now in the hands of the Bishop of Kildare, 1743.” | 
I wish to know whether the above is the original 
painting, or whether copies of it were taken. 


Cizricus. (D.) 


Village of Ringsend. — What is the origin of 
the name of Ringsend, a village in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dublin? And has the same 
name been given to any other locality ? 








Abuaa. | 


Presentiments of Death. — Having been several 
months in the Crimea during the severest period 
of the bombardment, I can state that many cases 
of presentiments were fulfilled; as, also, that some 
were falsified. There were also many deaths 
without any accompanying presentiment having 
been made known. A sergeant in the Light Di- 
vision, who was in the second boat which reached 
the shore before the Alma, and went through all 
the severest work up to the final storming, fre- 
quently, in his letters home, remarked, “ Some- 
thing tells me I shall escape ;” but, poor fellow, 
he was hit severely in two places at the Redan. 
In one of his letters he stated: ‘ Many of our 
men knew when they would fall, and prepared 
accordingly by packing up letters and papers, and 
leaving instructions as to sending and writing to 
friends; sure enough they did fall.” 

Query, Can any of the numerous readers of 
“N. & Q.” add to the remarkable instances of 
presentiments which have been fulfilled or falsi- 
fied. Both sides should be given. R. 





Family of Hogarth.—I am very anxious to 
obtain a pedigree of the Border family of Hogarth. 
About a century ago, this name was very common 
on the Seotch side of the Border; but it is now | 
comparatively scarce. Dr. Burn, in his History | 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, mentioning | 
Hogarth the painter, says that the name originated 
in Westmoreland. 

This I am inclined to question, because the 
tradition on the borders is, that the Hogarths were 
always a Scoteh family; and I have met with the 
name in Berwickshire, early in the seventeenth 
century. 

The Hogarths were a numerous and influential 
race; and as the Border genealogies have been so 
well investigated, I am in hopes that some of 
your readers will be able to afford me some in- 
formation from the numerous learned works on 
Border antiquities which have been published. | 
I am curious to know if the Hogarths are classed | 
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the plundering Border clans. Burke, in his En- 
cyclopedia of Heraldry, spells the name Howgart, 
or Hogarth. An early example of the former 
spelling will be very acceptable. I am also very 
anxious to find out some record of the intermar- 
riages of the Hogarths with the Pringles and 
Riddles, the dates of which I have been unable to 
discover. Any information on the above, how- 
ever slight, will be most acceptable. 
Stema Tueta, 
Langhorne Family.— A niece of mine, whose 
great-grandfather was the Rev. Wm. Langhorne, 
who assisted his brother, the Doctor, in the trans- 
lation of Plutarch, wishes to learn some parti- 
culars of this family. What relation to the 
Langhornes was William Wordsworth ? Was not 
Mr. Robinson, ranger of Windsor Park or Forest, 
a relation of the Langhornes, and did not his 
daughter marry Lord Abergavenny ? Indeed, any 
information will be gratifying to the lady who 
asks for it through Rh. W. Drxox. 
Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Near-sightedness. — Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me of the reason, if there is 
one, of the extreme rarity of near-sightedness 
among the lower classes? ‘The higher the po- 
sition in society, the more frequent are the cases 
of near-sight ; and though many (for what reason 
I never could determine) often affect the defect, 
though they have it not, still genuine cases are 
very common among the higher classes, and I do 
not remember having met with a single case 
among the lower ones. BeiiisaRivs. 


MeTurk and Williams (qy. of Flint), Families of. 
—Is there any published or accessible MS. ge- 
nealogy of these families? The inquiry has more 
immediate reference to a lady of the name of 
M°Turk, living circa 1730—1800, it is supposed at 
Chester (Pepper Street), and presumed to have 
been connected with the family of Ashton Wil- 
liams (qy. of Flint), and that of Walmsley of 
Coldecoates and Eaves within Wiswall, co. Lan- 
cashire, and of Bashall, co. York ; as also, pro- 
bably, with that of Smith Kelsall, Esq., Cheshire. 

INVESTIGATOR. 

The Fifth Crusade. — Can any of your readers 

inform me as to the date and circumstances of the 


fifth Crusade ? M. E. J. 


Climate of Hastings. — Can any of your readers 
tell me where I can find any printed meteorolo- 
gical tables or observations relating to Hastings or 
the immediate neighbourhood, besides those con- 
tained in the following works : 

1. Harwood on The Curative Influence of the 
Southern Coust of England, 1828. 

2. Britton’s Deseriptive Sketches of Tunbridge 


by Monnipenny, in his Scots Chronicle, amongst | Wells, 1832, 
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3. Clark on The Sanative Influence of Climate, 
Srd ed., 1841; 4th ed., 1846. 
4. Cresy’s Report to the General Board of | 
HTealth, 1850. 
5. Mackness on Hastings considered as a Resort | 
Sor Invalids, 1st ed. 1842, 2nd ed, 1850. 
M. D. 


Gillet, alias Candler or Chandler. —A fa- 
mily of these names is described in Burke’s Ar- 
moury as of Ipswich, co. Suffolk. I believe that 
one of them was head master of Woodbridge 
Grammar School in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century; and another, the Rev. Philip 
Candler, according to Blomefield’s History of 
Norfolk, was Rector of Blofield, Norfolk, in 1735. 


The remainder of the title-page is filled up 
with a rude woodcut of two monsters —a male 
and a female — half man, half ox. 

The volume is quite perfect and whole, but it 
gives none of the usual information on any of the 
points I have specified above. It is in very clear 
type, similar to that used by Caxton in his later 
works, and is profusely illustrated with a great 
number of rude woodcuts. 

I shall also be glad to be informed whether or 
not it has ever been reprinted, wholly or in part; 
or much quoted from ? 

I Soom Seael through Dibdin, but if he men- 
tions it, I have missed it. In the printed cata- 
logue of the Bodleian, there is this entry — 

“ Creature— Dyalogus creaturarum optime morali- 





Any information respecting them, or communica- 
tion from their descendants, if any, would oblige 
E. 


G. R. 


Dover Castle. —I have lately heard a story 
that the road up the hill to Dover Castle was 
made in the space of two hours by four thousand 
men. Can any of your readers confirm or refute 
this statement ? M.D. 


Pagan Philosopher: Author of Sir Simon League : 
Rabiger.— The following passages are from An 
Enquiry into the Influence of Art upon Religion, 
Brussels, 1834, pp. 164. : 

“ A more elevated tone is perceptible in the last of the 
pagan philosophers, who asks: ‘ Why should man, him- 
self the maker of idols, trust to them who are lifeless, and 
whose harmony is external only? Perishable things, 
too, and of short duration. Is truth and reality in them? 
bey aed pure and true can spring from human 

. 29. 


” 


“T went over the cathedral at Upsale with my gifted | 


friend the author of Sir Simon League, who fully shared 
my opinion that though here, as at Utrecht, much had 
been done to give to these vast edifices the air of Pro- 
testant churches, the spirit of Rome pervaded the walls, 
influencing the worship, and even the music. These re- 
sults - Protestant Germany are fully shown by Rabiger.” 
- 2. 

On this I beg to ask, who is the pagan philo- 
sopher, and where is the original of the above 

assage? Who are “the author of Sir Simon 

eague” and Rabiger ? E. J. 


Paris. 


“ [finor Queries with Answers. 


“ Dyalogues of Creatures Moralyzed.” —I shall 
be much obliged if any one will tell me the author 
in Latin, the translator into English, the publisher, 
and the date, of the following work: the title- 
page of which stands thus — 

“The Dialoges of Creatures Moralysed. Applyably 
and edificatyfly to euery mery and iocounde mater, of late 
trislated out of Latyn into our Englysshe tonge, right 
profitable to the gouernaunce of man. GAnd they be to 
sell, vpO Powlys churche yarde,” 


| gatus, omni materie morali jocondo modo applicabilis, 
fol. Gouda, per Gerardum Leeu, 1482, title wanting,” — 

| and “in English, 4to.” In Watt’s Bibliotheca, 
| there is — 

“ Creature — 1481, Dialogus Creaturarum Moralizatus ; 
cum figuris, Paris, fol. A most uncommonly scarce 
| work.” 
| The copy now before me has the title-page. 

Gerard Leeu was a printer at Antwerp, circa 

1490. Any information about this volume will 
| much oblige Henry KensinerTon. 


| [The Dialogues of Creatures has been frequently pub- 
| lished in other languages. In the Latin and Dutch alone 
| there were not less than fifteen editions before 1511. It 
| was first published under the title of Dyalogus Creaturarum 
| Moralizatus, by Gerard Leeu, Gouda, fol., 1480. In 1511, 
| under the title of Destructorium Vitiorum ex similitudinum 
Creaturarum exemplorum appropriatione per modum Dia- 
| logi, &c., by Claude Nourry, at Lyons, small fol. The 
| edition printed in English, without date, was probably 


| produced at a foreign press. Herbert, in a manuscript 
| note, says, “ Although mention is made that this book is 
to be sold in St. Paul’s Church-yard, both in the title and 
colophon, yet I am inclined to think it was printed in 
| France, by the type and blooming letters; the former 
being much like Thelman Kerver’s, and of the latter 
some are very uncommon.” In 1816, a beautiful reprint, 
edited by Joseph Haslewood, was published by Robert 
Triphook in 4to., of which ninety-eight copies were 
printed, all of which, excepting forty-two, were de- 
stroyed by fire. This edition contains a valuable biblio- 
graphical account of the work, Mr. Haslewood states, 
that “all particulars of the author and of the origin of 
the work have hitherto escaped research: no ancient 
manuscript of it is known, and it is doubtful if there is a 
quotation from it in any old authority.” ] 


Lord Chancellor Cowper and Mr. Justice Spencer 
Cowper. — Sir Walter Scott, in a note to his edi- 
tion of the Works of Swift, says : 

“Lord Chancellor Cowper was branded with bigamy, 
because he had written a work on the plurality of wives, 
and had, adds Voltaire, actually two Ladies Cowper in his 
domestic regime. His brother the judge had meg ae? 
been tried for the murder of a young woman, one Sara 
Stout, whom he had deluded by a feigned marriage while he 
had a wife alive,” &c. 
| Is there any authority for the assertion, that 





| 
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the Chancellor had two Ladies Cowper on his | 
establishment; or for the other assertion, that | 
Spencer Cowper had deluded Sarah Stout by a 
feigned marriage ? I find no mention of any such 
charge against the judge in the accounts of his 
trial which I have read. They merely state that 
she was his mistress. S. S. 


— Query may, perhaps, receive some light from the 
following passage in the English Traveller, vol. ii. p. 315: 
“Hertingfordbury, by some esteemed one of the plea- 
santest villages in England. The seat of the Earl Cow- 
per here, called Hertingfordbury Park, was the estate of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Culling, who lies buried in the church- 
yard. This lady, having two natural children by that 
Lord, a son and a daughter, the former dying soon after 
he came of age, the young lady, his sister, sold the estate, 
in the year 1720, to her father’s brother, the late Judge 
[Spencer] Cowper, for fifty years’ purchase at least, and 
he again disposed of it to his brother, the late great Lord 
Cowper, Lord High Chancellor of England.” It has been 
said, that in the early part of his life a pretended mar- 
riage, without the forms of law, took place between Mr. 
Cowper, afterwards the Chancellor, and the lady here 
mentioned, Mrs. Elizabeth Culling; and hence probably 
originated the story of the Chancellor having two wives, 
and the name given him by Swift in The Examiner of 
“Will Bigamy.” “But,” as Lord Campbell remarks, 
“there is no foundation whatever for the assertion that 
he had married Miss Elizabeth Culling; and, notwith- 
standing the calumnies of Swift and Mrs. Manley, and 
the statement with which Voltaire amused Europe, that 
the Lord Chancellor of England practised and defended 
polygamy, he had dropped all correspondence with this 
lady before he was introduced to either of the two wives 
whom he successively led to the altar.” — Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors, vol. iv. p. 261. 

The following passage from No. 23., folio edition, of 
The Examiner thus notices the work on Plurality of 
Wives attributed to the Chancellor: “This gentleman 
[Will Bigamy] knowing that marriage fees were a con- 
siderable perquisite to the clergy, found out a way of im- 
proving them cent. by cent. for the good of the Church. 
His invention was to marry a second wife while the first 
was alive, convincing her of the lawfulness by such argu- 
ments as he did not doubt would make others follow the 
same example. These he had drawn up in writing, with 
intention to publish for the general good ; and it is hoped 
he may now have leisure to finish them.”—The statement 
that Spencer Cowper had deluded Sarah Stout by a 
feigned marriage originated most probably from the 
malevolent turn given to the affair of the trial by Mrs. 
Manley in the New Atalantis, in her story of “ Mosco and 
Zara,” in which she made very free with the characters 
of many high and distinguished personages. ] 


Simon Senhouse. — When did Simon Senhouse, 
prior of Carlisle, die ? J. P. Sennovuse. 
[In Burn’s Cumberland we read that Simon Senhouse, 
of the House of Seascales in Cumberland, was chosen 
prior of Carlisle in 1507; and it is added, in the last edi- 
tion of Dugdale’s Monasticon, that he was alive in 1519.] 


Cornelius Kilianus Duffleus.— Where can an 
account of this lexicographer be found ? and why 
is he always quoted as “ Kilian?” though my copy 
of his work is lettered on the back, “ Dufflzi 
Dict. Teut.-Latinum.” And both in the “ Epistle 
to the Reader,” and in the commendatory verses 





by him, prefixed to Verstegan’s Restitution of De- 
cayed Intelligence, §c., he uses the three names as 
above. The Penny Cyclopedia says that he cor- 
rected the press for Christopher Plantin. I sup- 
pose his “ Teut.” is the dialect of Brabant. . 

E. . 


[Cornelius Kilian was a native of Duffel, in Brabant; 
hence the affix to his name. Besides his Etymologicon 
Lingua Teutonice, he published some Latin Poems, and 
An Apology for Correctors of the Press against Authors ; 
and translated into Flemish the Memoirs of Philip de Co- 
mines. He died in 1607.] 


Synodals. —“ Verses, vain repetitions, com- 
memorations, and synodals.” (Preface to the 
Prayer-Book, Concerning the Service of the 
Church.) What are synodals ? A. A. D. 


[ These were the publication or recital of the provincial 
constitutions in the parish churches. For after the con- 
clusion of every provincial synod, the canons thereof were 
to be read in the churches, and the tenor of them to be 
declared and made known to the people; and some of 
them to be annually repeated on certain Sundays in the 
year. — Dr. Nichols on Preface concerning the Service of the 
Church. ] 


Horace on Architecture. — Where is it that, ace 

cording to Byron, 
“ Horace has expressed 
Shortly and sweetly the masonic folly 
Of those, forgetting the great place of rest, 
Who give themselves to architecture wholly.” 
Don Juan. 

Perhaps some classic contributor will kindly 
point me the Latin poet's line. PALLapio. 

[ The following lines of the Roman Lyric bard, descrip- 
tive of the folly of those who build mansions, “ forgetting 
the great place of rest,” are unquestionably the passage to 
which Byron alludes : 

“Tu secanda marmora — 
Locas, sed ipsum funus, et sepulehri 
Immemor, struis domos.” > 
Hor. Od., lib. 11. xviii. y. 17-19. 

“You are buying marble for building, when on the 
verge of the grave, and, unmindful of the tomb, you 
begin to build houses.” ] 





Replies. 
PARISH REGISTERS. 
(2™ S. ii. 66.) 

Your correspondent W., of Bombay, has done 
well in drawing attention to the subject of a 
registers. The best course to pursue would be, 
as he suggests, to have them all printed; but the 
expense would be so very great, that I despair of 
ever seeing the project put in execution. If 
manuscript copies were taken, and deposited in 
the General Register Office, a great point would 
be gained; but really some immediate — 
should be made for the safe custody of the origi- 
nals. No doubt much better care is taken to 
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preserve them now than fifty years ago; but they 
are yet very much exposed to decay, wanton 
mutilation, and loss. I could point out more than 


one parish in this county where they have, of | 


late years, suffered much from damp; and many 
where the clerk has the key of the box in which 
they ave kept, and will show them to uny well- 
dressed stranger who will give him a shilling. A 
pamphlet by William Downing Bruce, Esq., F'.S.A., 
on the condition of parish registers*, contains an 
accumulation of facts bearing on this point, suffi- 
cient to convince any one that they are now fre- 
quently not in safe custody. For instance, the 
writer states, that in 1845 he made copious ex- 
tracts from the register of Andover, in Hampshire, 
“but, that on visiting that place for the purpose 
of a supplementary search, I found that these 
books were no longer in existence; and those 
which remained were kept in the rectory-house, 
in a dawp place under the staircase, and in a 
shameful state of dilapidation.” A few lines 
farther on, we read of a register book discovered 
“in a tattered state behind some old drawers in 
the curate’s back-kitchen.” Of another rescued 
by an antiquary from “ among a quantity of waste 
paper in a cheesemonger’s shop.” And of a parish 
clerk who used all the registers of South Otter- 
ington, preceding the eighteenth century, con- 
taining entries of the families of ‘Talbot, Herbert, 
and Faleonberg, for waste paper: a considerable 
portion going “ to singe a goose.” 

If some means were taken for binding and re- 
storing those that are torn and decayed, many 
would be preserved. I have more than once sug- 
gested, when examining a torn, coverless document 
of this kind, that it should be well bound, and other- 
wise carefully mended; but have almost always 
been met by the objection, that it ought not to go 
out of the possession of the minister of the parish. 
In one case where that difficulty had been re- 
moved, the churchwardens refused to pay the 
necessary expense. 

It is, 1 suppose, generally known that transcripts 
of parish registers exist, or ought to exist, in the 
various episcopal registries. 1 have never had 
occasion to consult any excepting such as relate 
to this county. Those preserved at Lincoln, I 
found very badly kept. When I made a search 
there in 1854, some of the early ones were ar- 
ranged in years: the later ones, written on the 
printed forms, were thrown about in bundles on 
the floor. No return whatever could then be 
found for the parish of Kirton-in-Lindsey, al- 
though I have certain proofs that returns had 
been made. I asked the clerk, who was assisting 
me, what was contained in a large deal chest or 


* A Letter to R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P., on the 
Condition and Unsafe State of Ancient Parochial Registers 
in England and the Colonies, 1850. London; Ridgway. 





packing-box, then standing in the room we were 
in. He did not know, he assured me. However, 
I had had some experience of the place before, 
and thought it might very possibly contain the 
transcripts I wanted; so I looked within, and 
found it nearly full of copies of parish registers 
(many of them very old) in such a state of dis- 
order, dirt, and decay, as I am loath to describe. 
On my remarking to the clerk that, of course, now 
that these things were discovered, the registrar 
would take care to have them cleaned and ar- 
ranged, he said: “No, it is not likely he will 
spend any money on them now, as the court will 
soon be abolished. I am sure he will not meddle 
with them.” 

These copies are, I believe, legal evidence, and 
are the more valuable, as they will almost always 
supply the vacancies caused by the loss or injury 
of the originals in the parish churches. It is to 
be hoped that when the wills, and all other testa- 
mentary documents, are removed to the proposed 
new offices (see the Solicitor General’s Wills and 
Administration Bill), these records will not be 
permitted to remain in their present custody, but 
be deposited with the Registrar General ; in whose 
hands they will be well cared for, and easily 
accessible. Epwarp Pgacock. 


Manor Farm, Bottesford, Brigg. 





GREAT EVENTS FROM SMALL CAUSES. 
(24 §. ii. 43.) 


Your correspondent F. S. says truly that co- 
pious instances might be cited in illustration of 
the truth that “great events from little causes 
spring.” One pregnant with mightier results 
could not perhaps be quoted than that which I am 
about to mention, a which is doubtless familiar 
to most of your readers. 

When many Puritans emigrated or were about 
to emigrate to America in 1637, Cromwell, either 
despairing of his fortunes at home, or indignant at 
the rule of government which prevailed, resolved 
to quit his native country, in search of those civil 
and religious privileges of which he could freely 
partake in the _~ World. ms 

Eight ships were lying in the Thames, ready to 
sail; in one of them, says Hume (quoting Mather 
and other authorities), were embarked Hazelrig, 
Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell. A proclamation 
was issued, and the vessels were detained by Order 
in Council. The king had indeed cause to rue 
this exercise of his authority. In the same year 
Hampden’s memorable trial — the great case of 
Ship Money — occurred. What events rapidly 
followed ! 

In the last Number of the Quarterly Review 
(197), upon Guizot’s works on the civil war, the con- 
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duct of the king and the government is adverted to. 
The harsh proceedings of the Court were defended 
on the ground that the Puritans “ took liberty to 
nourish their factious and schismatical humours in 
those remote wilds: ” but oppressed as they were 
at home by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
it does not appear that they profited in the school 
of adversity ; as the reviewer tells us that they 
“set up a tyranny of their own in America, infi- 
nitely more cruel and intrusive than the system 
from which they indignantly fled.” (P. 121.) 

J. H. M. 





THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK AND THE CASTING 


VOTE. 
(2™ S. ii. 44. 97.) 


Since I replied to the Query of F. S. on this 
subject, I have had my attention called to De- 
brett’s Baronetage for 1824; in which a some- 
what different version of the transaction is given. 
As the matter is curious, and will be widely cir- 
culated if admitted into the pages of “ N. & Q.,” 
verhups you may not consider it too lengthy for 
insertion. Debrett says: 

“On the memorable day that the Hanoverian succes- 
sion bill passed the house of commons, in the beginning 
of Queen Anne’s reign, Sir Arthur Owen, Bart., member 
for Pembrokeshire, and Griffith Rice, Esq., member for 
Carmarthenshire, prevented the friends of the present 
royal family from being left in a minority. If it had not 
been for these two gentlemen, there is little doubt but 
the Tory party in parliament, by the influence of the then 
Tory ministry, would have soon carried it for the Pre- 
tender to succeed his sister Queen Anne! 

“The particulars, known now but to few, as related by 
the posterity of these families, are: ; 

“Sir Arthur Owen and Mr. Rice on that day met ac- 
cidentally in the lobby, when the Tory administration 
were stealing the question through the house at an early 
hour; when a majority of their friends attended by de~ 
sign, and when many of the Whigs were absent, not think- 
ing it would come on until the usual hour. 

“When the house was about to divide, one of the Whig 
members, seeing a seeming majority in favour of the 
house of Stuart, exclaimed that the whole was an infa- 
mous proceeding. He immediately ran out of the house, 
almost frantic, in search of some of his partizans, to give 
a turn to the question in favour of the Elector of Hanover. 

“Perceiving Sir Arthur and Mr. Rice, as he came out, 
walking earnestly about the lobby, he addressed them 
thus with much vehemence, — ‘ What do you mean, gen- 
tlemen! staying here when the Hanoverian succession 
bill is going to be thrown out of the house?’ ‘When I 
heard that,’ Sir Arthur used often to relate, ‘I made but 
one step into the house, and my voice made the number 
equal for the bill, 117, and the Tories had no more. Mr. 
Rice, with great gravity, coming after me, had the honour 
of giving the casting vote in favour of the Hanoverian 
succession! Had it not (added Sir Arthur) been for the 
warmth of my zeal, being then a young man, this honour 
would have been mine; for as Mr. Rice was my senior, I 
might have followed him into the house.’” 


This account, which is most probably the cor- 
rect. version, takes the casting vote from Sir 











Arthur Owen, and gives it to Mr. Rice; but is in 
no way inconsistent with the tradition of my lady 
informant respecting Sir Arthur's rapid journey 
to London, which may have been taken with the 
intention of being present at the important debate. 
Thus he actually made the balance even, and his 
friend turned the scale. Joun Pavin Purcxirs. 
Haverford west. 





WHITSUNDAY. 
(2™ S. ii. 77.) 

Your valuable correspondent F. C. H., after 
clearly showing that our English word for Pente- 
cost cannot be derived from the German Pfingsten, 
says: 

«“ The received origin of the name Whitsunday is from 
the appearance of the neophytes on that Sunday and 
during the octave, in the church, in the white garments 
which they had received at their solemn baptism on the 
preceding Saturday, called Whitsun Eve.” 

Unless I be much mistaken F, C. H. is far astray 
from the mark. 1. To my thinking, we ought 
not to write “ Whitsunday” but Witsonday. ‘That 
this was the old spelling is certain; Wycliffe so 
wrote the word in Vis translation of the New Tes- 
tament, 1 Cor. xvi., and such is the spelling of it 
in the Paston Letters, let. xv. 2. The English 
word Witsonday, miscalled Whitsunday, drew its 
origin from nothing whatever connected with the 
term white, but from wit— mind, understanding. 
That in the early ages of the Church all neo- 
phytes, who were then as often grown-up people 
as children, used to wear, for the whole week fol- 
lowing, the white garment in which they were 
robed as emblematic of spotless regeneration, im- 
mediately they had been baptized, is undeniable ; 
and as public baptism was always given with much 
solemnity in those ages, on the eve of Easter 
and Pentecost Sundays, this white garment was 
thrown off on the Saturday following. Easter 
eve, however, was the time more especially chosen 
for the public administration of this sacrament ; 
and hence it is that even now, though the usage 
of wearing the white baptismal garment for the 
week has not been followed for many ages, the 
Sunday next after Easter is yet called Dominica 
in Albis, the word “ depositis” being understood : 
in the Ambrosial Missal it is named “ Dominica 
in albis depositis.” In some churches, the whole 
of Easter week was called “in albis,” because the 
newly-baptized went, wearing their white gar- 
ment, to church, and partook of the holy commu- 
nion; and Low Sunday is termed “ Dominica 
post albas,” because the white garment had been 
laid aside the eve before (Ordo Officiorum Ecce. 
Senensis, p. 191; and Lib. Sacramentorum, S. 
Gregorii, ed. Menardo, p. 149.). Though this 
ceremony of the white garment at the Easter bap- 
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tism is so well marked in all the oldest rituals, and 
even yet is remembered in the rubrics of the 
Roman Missal, no such particular mention is made 
of it for the baptism at Pentecost, nor do the | 
rubrics for that season preserve a record of it. 

3. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers had no word 
like Witsonday or Witsontide; but called the 
Sunday and its octave by the term Pentecostes ; 
and it is likely that among them, as among the 
other nations of the Church, the ceremony of 
wearing a white robe for a week after baptism had 
crown obsolete many years before the coming of 
the Normans. Witsontide is an English word, and 
did not, as it seems, get into use earlier than the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. This, however, is 
certain, that its introduction was ‘long after the 
custom had ceased of neophytes wearing a white 
robe for eight days after their baptism. The 
meaning of the term among our forefathers who 
originated it, we learn from the Liber Festivalis, 
where John Mirk, canon regular of Lilleshull, its 
writer, says : 

“Good men and wimmen this day (Dies Penthecostes) 
is called Wytsonday by cause the holy ghoost brought 
wytte and wysdom in to Crestis dyscyples and so by her 
prechyng after in to all cristendom— (Et repleti sunt 
omnes spiritu sancto) and fylled hem full of ghostly 
wytte.” — Fol. xlvi. b. 

Thus we find that the root of the word is not 
“white,” nor had anything to do with white gar- 
ments, but “wit”— mind, understanding, and 
Pentecost was so called to signify the enlighten- 
ment by the Holy Ghost of the soul — the under- 
standing — the “ wit” of man. D. Rock. 





Mr. Denton’s suggestion that the corresponding 
names of Whitsunday in foreign languages should 
be given in “N. & Q.,” I gladly comply with, as 
I think the comparison will tend to show that the 
origin, to which I alluded, is correct. 

French. — Le jour de la Pentecite. 
Italian. — Il giorno della Pentecoste. 
Saxon. — Pentecostenes messedeg. 

German. — Pfingstonn tag. 
Dutch. — Der Pingster dag. 
Spanish. — Dia de Pentecostes. 


Tn each of these cases the compound is of Pente- 
cost and day. The English adjective is Whitson, 
as in the terms — 
morrice-dance. 
farthings. 
; tide. 
Whitson-4 jond. 
week, 
ale, &e. 
The feast, certainly, is not White-Sunday, what- 
ever meaning White might be supposed to bear ; 
but specially the Whitson-day, as Easter-day, 





Christmas-day, or Ascension-day. The White- 
Sunday would be the Dominica in Albis, not 
Pentecost, which is the word used in the list of 
holy days more than once in the Book of Common 


| Prayer, for this feast, as it was till about the 


twelfth century. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 





Whitsunday : Pilate. —In a Note on the deriva- 
tion of “ Whitsunday” (2S. ii. 99.), Mr. Denton 
gives a quotation by Hearne from a “ very rare 
book printed by Wynkyn de Worde.” Now this 
“very rare book” is none other than the Liber 
Festivalis, which was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, and also two editions by Caxton. Hav- 
ing access to a copy of it, I turned to it to collate 
Hearne’s quotation, which is quite correct, and in 
so doing, 1 stumbled on the following derivation 
of another word, which I now forward to you, as 
I think it will tend to show Mr. Denton that the 
derivations in this work are not worth much, as 
they are evidently founded on a mere similarity of 
sound. One of Caxton’s editions was in 1483; 
that by Wynkyn de Worde in 1493: 

“This Pylate was a knyghtes sone that was called 
Tyrus, that he gate hym on a woma that hyght Pyle, 
and this womans fader hyght Ate. So whan this chylde 
was borne they sette his moders name and the grande 
fader after, and so by bothe names called hym Pylate.” 

Henry Kensincton. 





QUEEN ANNE'S FOSTER FATHER, WAS HE IRISH ? 
(2™ S. ii. 86.) 


In reference to the Query in your last, signed 
C. M. B., I had my attention directed to this sub- 
ject by a letter, probably from the Querist, to a 
friend, some time since, but could find nothing 
particularly satisfactory. The individual inci- 
dentally mentioned in the Blennerhassett pedigree 
is set down as son of “ David Barry of Rahamska, 
and Elinor, 4th daughter of Sir Thomas Hurly of 
Knocklong.” A brief note mentions him as “the 
late Queen Anne’s foster father,” and that is all. 

Looking over Miss Strickland’s gossiping Me- 
moirs of the Queens of England lately, I find 
some particulars which may serve as a clue to 
further inquiries on this subject. That lady, in 
her life of Queen Mary IL., uses largely, and gives 
frequent references to, the Diary of Dr. Lake, 
the tutor to the Duke of York’s daughters. And 
under the date of November 1677, at the mar- 
riage of William of Orange and the Princess 
Mary, we find the diarist noting that her sister 
Anne was ill of the small-pox, and his own trouble 
at not being allowed to go to her chamber to 
read prayers to her : 

“ This troubled me,” he says, “the more, because the 
nurse of the Lady Anne was a very busy zealous Roman 
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Catholic, and would probably discompose Her Highness 
if she had an opportunity.” 

So far the probability of her foster parents being 
Irish is confirmed. Further on in the Diary, we 
find the following, under date of Nov. 11: 

“T read prayers to Her Highness Lady Anne; she was 
somewhat giddy, and very much disordered. She re- 
quested me not to leave her, and recommended to me the 
care of her foster-sister’s instruction in the Protestant re- 
ligion. At night I christened her nurse’s child Mary.” 
“This,” as Miss Strickland observes, “ was the 
daughter of the Roman Catholic nurse. How she 
came to permit the Church of England chaplain 
to christen her baby is not explained.” 

So far for Lake’s Diary, which must be yet in 
existence, if not in print.* Miss Strickland ac- 
knowledges her obligations to Messrs. Elliot and 
Merrivale for facilitating her access to its con- 
tents. Probably farther examination might give 
the name of the nurse in question. 

But there is a farther notice in the same life, 
which rather perplexes the question. At the 
Revolution, when, on Nov. 26, 1688, the Princess 
Anne fled from Whitehall at night, to join the 
Prince of Orange, among the proofs of the real or 
pretended consternation of her household when 
she was missed next morning, it is mentioned 
that “ old Mrs. Buss, the nurse of the princess, 
immediately cried out that the princess had been 
murdered by the queen’s priests,” and rushed into 


the queen’s presence, rudely demanding her of 


her majesty. Miss Strickland, recollecting Dr. 
Lake’s notes about her nurse’s zealous papistry, 
seems sensible how oddly this would sound in her 
mouth, and suggests that she had “ perhaps been 
converted.” The name Buss, too, suggests a diffi- 
culty; but it is so written in King James's 
Memoirs, although another MS. has it written 
Butt. Either is far enough in spelling or sound 
from “ Barry ;” and yet in the loose and inaccu- 
rate spelling of the time, or in the giving familiar 
or pet names, which Queen Anne was we know 
in the habit of using for favourites (vid. Mrs. 
Morley and Freeman), there is no impossibility in 
Mrs. Buss having been Mrs. Barry. And know- 
ing as I do thoroughly the genealogical record to 
which C. M. B. refers, I can vouch for its general 
accuracy in anything it asserts. A. B. R. 
Belmont. 


Replies to Minor Queries, 

“ Nolo episcopari” (1* S. iv. 346.)—A corre- 
spondent inquires why this phrase is applied to a 
Seigned reluctance in accepting an offer ; and you, 
in an editorial answer, quote Christian's note on 
Blackstone's Commentaries, stating that it is a 





a The Diary of Dr. Edward Lake, edited by George 
Percy Elliott, Esq., is published in the Camden Miscellany, 
vol, i, 1847, ] 


! 
| vulgar error that every bishop, before he accepts 


| his ~bishoprick, uses the expression; that the 
| writer has not been able to discover its origin ; 
and that certainly bishops give no such refusal at 
present, nor, he thinks, ever did in this country. 
In the trial of Colonel Fiennes for surrender- 
ing the city of Bristol, Prynne, the prosecutor, 
speaking of a man’s modest excuse of his own in- 


| sufficiency for a place which he perchance desires, 


assimilates it to — 


| “ our bishops’ usual answer, nolo, nolo, to vis episcopari ? 


| Now used as a formality, for fashion sake only, even 
| when they come to be consecrated; when in truth they 





make all the friends and means they can to compass that 
bishoprick, which (for fashion sake, out of a dissembling 
modesty), they pretend, and twice together answer 
oslenaly (when demanded openly before the congregation) 
that ed desire by no means to accept of.” —State Trials, 
iv. 212. 

Surely Prynne, who is an earlier, perhaps a 
better, authority than Professor Christian, would 
not have made this allusion unless it were founded 
in fact. The question therefore is, whether this 
form of denial, if not adopted now, was or was 
not in use in the Reformed Church before the 
Great Rebellion, in the consecration of bishops ? 

The reply in your same volume, p. 456., does 
not touch this question. Epwarp Foss. 


The Irish Round Towers (2 §. ii. 79.) — Al- 
though your correspondent C. states he has not 
the slightest doubt that the round towers of Ire- 
land were belfries, (an opinion in which he could 
not know that I might not coincide,) I should not 
have noticed his remarks had they been accom- 
panied with the usual courtesy which generally 
pervades the language of your correspondents, in- 
stead of the following curt rebuke, “ that it would 
be a sad waste of your space to reproduce the 
absurd theories with which this question has been 
perplexed.” When the origin and use of these 
very ancient’structures have engaged the attention 
of such eminent antiquaries as Tanner, Vallancey, 
Petrie, and others, this ipse dizit of an anonymous 


| writer partakes rather too strongly of the authori- 
| tative dictum of an imperial dictator. 


It was not 
| the office of your correspondent to decide whether 
the opinions of the above writers might or might 
not be acceptable to your readers. You were the 
proper judge. J. M. G. 


Worcester. 


farnishing Old Books (2™ S. ii. 69.) — Re- 
garding the varnishing of old volumes, I think 
that little can be effected by such compositions to 
preserve leathers: in some cases varnish applied 
to new bindings may tend somewhat to repel the 
action of the atmosphere and deleterious gases, 
but is also likely to harden the leather at the 
joints, the parts where the greatest action takes 
place in opening a book. 
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There is no doubt that old bindings, if in sound 
condition, may be furbished up (as bookbinders 
say) by the application of shell varnish ; though 
the thing most wanting to render the leather 
supple is an oil or fatty matter to replace the 
unction dried out of the skin by the action of 
time. A composition to render old hides soft and 
pliable, without staining or injuring, would be a 
desideratum. 

Much harm is done to leather from the want of 
ventilation ; books require use and air, as may be 


seen by the condition of the bindings in many 
large libraries where there are no readers, or 


where there are readers and but little air, The 
library of the Athenzum was affected so seriously 
some years since from this latter cause (gas and 
heat), that the backs of calf bindings fell away, 
and the leather crumbled upon touching. 

The library ought to have the same attention as 
the green-house ; light, air, and equal moisture, 
ought to be imparted to the leaves in either case. 
Light without injury to colour, moisture without 
mildew, and air without soot, are as necessary to 
the librarian’s as to the gardener's charge. 

Luxe Lounesp, F.S.A, 

Regent’s Park. 


Francis's Horace (1"}S. xii. 218. 311.) — Allow 
me to add to my reply on this subject in your 
Number for Oct. 20, 1855. I then stated my 
belief that the edition of Francis’s Horace printed 
by Woodfall in 1746, was the first edition; and 
I still think it may have been the first edition of 
the entire Translation. But a portion had been 
published in Dublin as early as 1742, for I have 
now before me two handsome 8vo. volumes thus 
entitled : 

“ The Odes, Epodes and Curmen Seculare of Horace, in 
Latin and English, with Critical Notes collected from the 
best Latin and French Commentators. 

Musa dedit fidibus divos, puerosque Deorum, 
Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre. 
Arte Poetica, 
By the Rev. Mr. Philip Francis. Dublin: Printed by 
S. Powell, and Sold by T. Moore, at Erasmus’ Head, in 
Dame Street. M.pocxut.” 

After the title-page of the first volume follows 
“The Names of the Subscribers.” A goodly list, 
occupying six pages in double columns, including 
the names of many most eminent persons, and 
headed by those of — 

“His Excellency Robert Jocelyn, Esq., Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland.” 

“ His Excellency Henry Boyle, Esq., Speaker of the 
Honourable House of Commons.” 


Both of whom subscribed for copies on “ Royal 


——, 
hope this information will be useful to your 
Querist. M. N. 8, 





Hospital Out-Patients (2 S. ii. 69.) — The 
days of attendance for out-patients at the Bolton 
Dispensary are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
The greater the number of days the more con- 
venient it must be for the poor, whose time is not 
always their own. It is not expected that the 
patient shall attend except when ordered to do so 
by the surgeon. The population of Bolton at the 
last census was upwards of sixty thousand. 

G. (1.) 

John Ker Strother (2% §. i. 211.) — That 
there was such a person as John Strother Ker, 
Esq., is most certain, and here are a few notes of 
his descent, copied for the information of Herat- 
picus from my J/istory of North Durham, p. 318.: 

“William Strother of Kirknewton, in Northumberland, 
was father of Lancelot, father of John, father of William, 
of Grindon Ridge, in the parish of Norham in North 
Durham, father of another William who left an only 
daughter married to Walter Ker, Esq. John Strother 
Ker, Esq., their son, baptized at Norham, 28th Sep., 1704, 
married the Hon. Jean Lady Ramsey. — (From Law 
Papers.) The Register of Norham contains the following 
entries: Baptized 25 May, 1679, William, son of Mr. 
William Strother (then a captain in the army), of Grin- 
don Ridge. Jan. 16, 1681-2, Margaret, his dau., bap. 
June 25, 1690, Jane, a dau., bap. Aug. 20, 1770, buried, 
George Strother of Wheeler Street, London.” 

James Rane. 


Lord George Gordon's Riots (2™ S. i. 287. 518.) 
—In reference to the subject of Lord George 
Gordon's riots, W. W. states that “ he can find no 
mention made of any females being left for exe- 
cution;” but upon referring to the Westminster 
Magazine for « & 1780, I find a list of the 
rioters, among whom are several females: two, 


| Mary Roberts and Charlotte Gardner, were ac- 





| tually executed on Tower Hill, July 11, 1780. 


Freperick Dansy PALMER. 
Great Yarmouth. 


George Manners (2S. i. 314.) —In answer 
to your correspondent X. (1.) I will state that 
George Manners died in Coburg, Canada West, 
February 18, 1853, aged seventy-five years. He 
was British Consul in Massachusetts, resident in 
Boston, from 1819 to 1839. He was the author 
of several dramas of merit, and other poetical 
works. J.P. 

Boston, U. 8, A. 


“ Hayne,” or “ Haining” (2 S. ii. 49. 78.), a 
place reserved; not cultivated or pastured. A 
word in common use in the North of England and 
South of Scotland. In sheep-farms, hained ground 
means, that which is reserved for a particular 
purpose,—such as to pasture the lambs upon 
after they are weaned, or for the purpose 
making hay from. It also, in some of the old 
Scotch acts of parliament, is used for land en- 
closed by a hedge or other fence. Its derivation 
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is probably from the Saxon heg-en, to keep; 
German, hain, septum. The French word haie, a 
hedge, seems probably to have the same origin : 
as also the English word hay, fodder, being the 
produce of hained pasture. 

tionary and Supplement. 
Near the town of Selkirk is a considerable 
estate with a large and ancient mansion, which 
has, time out of mind, been called “ The Haining.” 
J. Ss. 


In Gloucestershire and Somersetshire the pas- 
ture fields when kept unstocked with cattle for 
mowing, or for future feed, are said to be 
* hayned.” Geo. E. Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss. 


Halliwell (Prov. Dict.) explains this as “ an in- 
closure, a park,” probably one enclosed by hays 
or hedges. The word hay in this sense is still in 
use in Norfolk, though growing obsolete. . 

a. G. R. 


Human Leather (2™ §. ii. 68.) — A portion of 
the skin of a murderer named Charles Smith, who 
was executed at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Dec. 3, 1817, 
underwent the process of tanning, and a piece of 
it was sold so recently as May, 1855. This oc- 
curred at the sale of a part of the library of a well- 
known local collector. The catalogue of the sale 
is before me, and the lot is thus described: 

“Lot 10. A most curious and unique Book, being the 
particulars of the Trial and Execution of Charles Smith, 
who was hanged at Newcastle for Murder, containing a 
piece of his skin tanned into leather for the purpose.” 

Rovert S. Saumon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


The tanned skin of a man’s arm was exhibited 
in Preston by a gentleman named Howitt, in a 
temporary museum got up for a charitable pur- 
pose in the year 1840. It was the colour of a 
new saddle, and much resembled the “ basil” so 
much used in leather work. P. P. 


Mr. Hacxwoop may find much, if not all, that 
he wants on this subject, in an interesting paper 
by Mr. Way, in the Archeological Journal, tom. v. 
p- 185. D. Rock. 


At the public library at Bury St. Edmunds is 
exhibited a book bound in a tanned piece of the 
skin of Corder the murderer. E, G. R. 


“* The Tune the old Cow died of” (2™ S. i. 375. 
500. ; ii. 39.) — Your correspondents are quite on 
a wrong scent on this head. One quotes the old 
nursery rhyme, “ Willie Wily had a Cow,” which 
is sung to any tune a nurse pleases ; and another 
brings forward the Scotch words, “There was a 


Piper had a Cow,” &c., which go to the popular air | 


known as “The Corn Rigs are bonny.” The cow 
died of no air in particular, — still less a popular 


See Jamieson's Dic- . 
| Sutcliffe of Burnley, author of Sixteen Years in 





| the leading men would not tolerate an angry 


one: “ the tune the old cow died of” being merely 
a proverbial or slang way of expressing “the music 


is insufferably bad.” P. P. 
Guano (2™ S. i. 374.) — The late Col. Thomas 


Chili and Peru (published by Fisher, 1841), be- 
lieved himself to have introduced guano into 
modern English husbandry. He had spoken or 
written its praises in terms which appeared so 
exaggerated, that the Earl of Derby (then Lord 
Stanley) had held up him and his fertiliser to 
ridicule at a (I believe) Liverpool Agricultural 
Meeting. Sutcliffe writhed under the satire, and, 
about the year 1839 or 1840, when agriculturists 
were raving about the new manure, and Lord §, 
himself recommending it, he attended several of 
the Lancashire meetings with the intention of 
letting off a speech at his lordship, and inquiring 
who was the fool now? Whether his friends 
thought it wiser for him to keep quiet, or whether 
dis- 
cussion, I cannot say ; but somehow he was always 
deprived of his opportunity, and consequently 
thought himself an ill-used man, who had intro- 
duced an improvement, borne the ridicule, and 
was not allowed to reap the praise. BP. F 


Siege of Lille (2™ S. ii. 89.) —The names of the 
officers killed and wounded at this siege are not 
given in Cannon's Historical Records of the British 
Army, and your correspondent had better consult 
the London Gazettes of 1708. Lisle was invested 
August 13 of that year, and Marshal Boufilers capi- 
tulated October 25. Beatson’s Military Memoirs 
only commence with the year 1727. John Dun- 
combe served as ensign in the Coldstream Guards 
from April 14, 1702, until his promotion to lieu- 
tenant in the Ist Foot Guards in 1703. Richard 
Spencer served in the Coldstream Guards from 
May 11, 1704, as captain, to July 1712, when he 
died. These officers are not designated in Mac- 
kinnon’s History of the Coldstream Guards as the 
sons of Peers, JUVERNA. 


Count Boruwlaski (2™ S. i. 358.) —The monu- 
ment in memory of Count Boruwlaski, of which 
the inscription is correctly printed in the page of 
“N. & Q.” above referred to, is placed, not in 
Durham Cathedral, but in the church of St, Mary 
in the South Bailey; near which parish, in an 
extra-parochial cottage between the city wall and 
the river, the count lived for nearly the last 
thirty years of his life with the Misses Ebdon, 
daughters of the organist of that name; who, 
along with Archdeacon Bowyer and others, had 
interested himself in raising by subscription a 
sum of money wherewith to purchase an annuity 
for the little wanderer, and had afforded him an 
asylum in his family. The inscription is not upon 
brass, but upon Derbyshire marble; and is sur- 
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rounded by an architectural framework of ele- 
gant design by Mr. Cory, the architect. The 
monument was intended for the cathedral, but an 
objection having been made by the Dean and 
Chapter to the inscription, written by the Rev. 
Thos. Ebdon, minor canon, and nephew of the 
organist, it was by my permission placed in its 
present situation. Let me correct another mis- 
take. The count was buried, not by the side of 
Mr. Stephen Kemble, in the Nine Altars, but 
near the remains of another of his kind friends, 
Mr. John Leybourne, Deputy-receiver of the 
Dean and Chapter, in the west end of the cathe- 
dral, near the doorway leading into the northern 
tower. His grave is marked by the letters J. B., 
the initials of his name. J. R. 


Sir Ferdinando Gorges (2™ S. ii. 108.)—There 
is a Query, under the title of “ New England 
Queries,” in the number for Aug. 9. : 


“ Where are the papers (if extant) of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, Governor of Plymouth, about 1620?” 


Connected as I am by marriage with the family, 
and much as I have endeavoured to investigate 
its history, I doubt whether any original papers 
of Sir Ferdinando are now extant. 

But I possess a very curious and rare volume, 
entitled — 

“ America painted to the Life, written by Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, Knt., Governor of Plimouth, in Devon- 
shire, one of the First and Chiefest Promoters of the 
Plantations. Publisht since his Decease by his Grandson, 
Ferdinando Gorges, Esquire, who hath much enlarged it, 
and added several accurate Descriptions of his own. 4to. 
London, 1658.” 

This volume appears to contain a full account 
of every transaction relating to the settlement of 
the Province of Maine and Massachusetts, as far 
as the family of Gorges was concerned. 

I have also lately met with an Historical Dis- 
course by Mr. George Folsom, read before some 
Society in Maine or Massachusetts, which em- 


bodies the information contained in these tracts- 


of the Gorges, and seems to contain everything 
which can now be gleaned on the subject. 

The MSS. in the British Museum appear to re- 
late chiefly to the conduct of Sir Ferdinando in 
the affair of the Earl of Essex, which was some 
years previous to his great exertions in the colo- 
nisation of America. AFrFinis. 


“ Aneroid” (2™ §. ii. 98.) — Mr. Puuturs says 
that aneroid means moistureless; Dr. Mayne (in 
his Expository Lexicon) calls it “a faulty term 
intended to signify airless.” I will not ask an 
etymological question, viz., what different persons 
think the word ought to mean according to the 
supposed derivation; but I will ask the following 
simple historical questions relating to a plain 
matter of fact. 








1. In what work does this “ faulty term” first 
occur ? 

2. Who invented the term ? 

3. What is the explanation or derivation of the 
term given by the inventor ? M.D. 


Portraits of Swift (2™ S. ii. 21. 96.) — Thank- 
ing C. for his information on this subject, I feel 
sorry I cannot supply him with further details of 
importance as to the edition of Swift's Works 
alluded to by me, being in possession of only one 
volume, the main title-page of which is defective, 
but from some of the inside title-pages to par- 
ticular tracts I find it to be “ vol. iv.,” and “ Printed 
in the year mpccxxxiv.” An ‘“ Advertisement” 
to the volume, amongst other things, commences 
by stating : 

“ The ensuing volume which compleats the Set contains 
all such Writings imputed to the Author as relate to Ire- 
land ; whereof the principal are called The Drapiers 
Letters, and to these we have added two which were 
never printed before. They were procured from a Friend 
of the Author’s in the original Manuscript as we are as- 
sured and have good Reason to believe: those who are 
better judges will soon determine whether they are genuine 
or no.” 

The edition I cannot say positively to be from 
the press of Faulkner, nm A usually considered 
so. The plate bears no name of “Vert,” or 
“ Vertue,” nor of any engraver’s marks whatever. 
It is possible that the work may have been alto- 
gether brought out clandestinely. G. N. 


Crooked Naves (2™ S. i. 432. 499., &c.) — The 
nave of St. Mary's church, at Bungay, is built in 
a different line from the chancel; the divergence 
is almost ten degrees, as I judge by the eye. The 
chancel is the oldest part, being early Decorated, 
or late Early English, whilst the nave is early Per- 
pendicular. The pews, however, it is very re- 
markable, are of the same age as the chancel, and 
have plainly been worked up in the late rebuild- 
ing of the nave. The chancel is now in ruins, 
only the other part of the church being used for 
divine service. B. B. Woopwarp. 

Bungay, Suffolk. 


Holly, the only indigenous English Evergreen 
(2™ S. i. 399., &c.) —In the limestone districts 
at the head of Morecombe Bay, about Silverdale, 
and in various parts of Furness, both the yew and 
juniper grow in profusion. The yew and holly 
attain a large size, and as they grow in juxta- 
position, amidst rocks never disturbed by the 
hand of man, it may naturally be supposed that 
the one is as much entitled to be styled “ indi- 
genous” as the other. Has Mr. Warre ever 
visited that part of the kingdom ? G. (1.) 


Patrick O' Kelly, the Irish Bard (2™ §. ii. 107.) 
—I remember seeing this person when he was 
making a tour through the south of Ireland in 
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1829—30, soliciting subscriptions for a forthcoming 
volume of poems. He was one of the most im- 
pudent men alive; and it is recorded that when 
King George IV. visited Dublin in 1821, he was 
informed that O’Kelly was a remarkable character, 
and then in Dublin, on which his Majesty allowed 
the poet to be presented to him. O'Kelly, who 
was lame, was presented, and the king, anxious 
to put him at ease, remarked, “I regret to see 
that you are lame.” “ Yes, your Majesty,” said 
O'Kelly, “we are all lame; the three of us.” 
“ What?” asked the king, “ three lame persons in 
one family! A sad calamity indeed!” 
replied O'Kelly, “ in the great family of the Poets! 
O'Kelly, Scott, and Byron, we are ail lame.” 
JUVERNA. 
Premature Interments (2™ §. ii. 103.) — With 
reference to the article on premature interments I 
may refer those of your readers who take an in- 
terest in the subject to an able and most interest- 
ing article in the Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxxv. 
346., entitled “Fontenelle on the Signs of 
Death,” the authorship of which has been ascribed 
to Dr. Fergusson. 
have not the volume at band I may add that the 
learned author is an utter disbeliever in “ pre- 
mature interments.” M. A., Oxon. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Add to the list of books on this neglected sub- 
ject, one called The Disease of Death. 1 think it 
is by a deceased physician of the name of Graham, 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 
nacea is a bath of warm earth. 

C. Mansrietp Incuepy. 

Birmingham. 


Blue and Buff (2™ 8. i. 269.) —In Hudibras, 
the poet, speaking of his hero, says : 
“ For he was of that stubborn crew, 
Hight Presbyterian true blue.” 
This will carry the blue higher up than the reign 
of George I. The buff, I suspect, dates from the 
buff-coat. De tta. 


John Knox's Prophecy (2™ 8. i. 270.) — Ac- 
cording to the Scandalous Chronicle, the grand 
monarque was not the son of Louis XIII. : if so, 
the prophecy would hold good. Detta. 


Running Footmen (2™ S. i. passim.) — There is a 
public-house in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
much used by the servants of the neighbouring 
gentry, which is called by the name, and has a 
painting of this functionary for its sign. It repre- 
sents a tall, thin, agile man, running at a steady, 
effortless pace on a country road. He is dressed 
in knee-breeches, confined round the waist by a 
silken scarf, white stockings, and black shoes; a 
short jacket, a jockey cap, and a long stick with a 


“Tes,” | 
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Strabo on Ireland (2™ §. i. 512.) — The Editor, 
at p. 512. supra, questions the publication of this 
book for several reasons, amongst which he gives 
the following: “ The publisher, I. Stone, is un- 
known.” Now Mr. Silvester Redmond, of Liver- 

ool, who was the writer of the original reference 
in the columns of the Wexford Independent, gives 
the following proofs of his (Stone’s) existence.* 

Mr. Redmond is not very complimentary to 
“N. & Q.” in the remainder of his letter. With 
this I have nothing to do; but it appears to me 
that the non-existence of the book in question is 
not by any means satisfactorily established. I 
trust, therefore, that some of the readers of “N. 
& Q.” may keep the Query in mind, and commu- 
nicate to its readers the existence (if it can be 
proved) of a book which, if found, may serve to 
throw light on a much vexed question, the Round 
Towers of Ireland. James Graves, Clerk. 

Kilkenny. 


Sir Edward Coke (2™ §. ii. 58.) — Amongst 
my collection of autographs is one occupying 
about half an inch square, on paper of that date, — 

“ Edward 
Cook,” 
mounted carefully, secundem artem, with this in- 
scription : 
“ Autograph of Sir Edward Coke, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, 
1613.” 
and this addition in a different handwriting : 


metal ball on the top, complete his costume. 
derneath is inscribed, “ 
footman.” 


“ Placed here to shew, what Gulls, 
Collectors are considered to be by Dealers!” 

E. D. 

Welsh Custom (1* §. xii. 427.) — The division 

of ships into twenty-four carats is recognised in 

Sardinia, Naples, Austria, and all the Italian 

states. Coorer Hirt, 
Gloucester. 


Arms in Severn Stoke Church (2™ §. ii. 112.) — 
These arms are of frequent occurrence in the 
cathedral and neighbourhood of Gloucester, upon 
encaustic tiles; but the cross crosslets in them 
cannot, I think, have any connection with the 
Berkeley coat,—the crosses in the latter being 
patée. If you have any other authority than that 
of Sir Robert Atkyns for your statement, I shall 
be glad to be referred to it. Coorer Hint, 

Gloucester. 





[* We have omitted the list of works containing the 
name of I. Stone, as it is clear there was a bookseller of 
that name, although unchronicled by Nichols and Tim- 
perley. We hope Mr. Redmond will eventually be able 
to dispose of our other reasons for doubting the existence 
of this work. ] 
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Arnold of Westminster (2™ S. ii. 110.) — Among 
the names of churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, occur those of ~ 

1644-7. Michael Arnold. 

1665-8. Michael Arnold. 

1675-6. Nehemiah Arnold. 

1693. Tanner Arnold. 

There are monuments of some of the family in 
the church; and the parish registers would no 
doubt supply ample information. 

William Arnold died Aug. 23, 1734, aged 
twenty-five. Arms: gules, a chevron, ermine, 
between 3 pheons, or. 

Mary, wife of John Arnold, 
and Mary Harvey, died Sept. 29, 
twenty-one. As above. 
arg., 3 trefoils slipped, vert. : 
leopard’s head of the first. 

Dr. Samuel Arnold, author of the Maid of the 
Mill, died in Duke Street, Oct. 22, 1802. 

Macxenzizs Watcort, M.A. 

In the Report of Lord Stafford’s trial, I find 
Mr. Arnold a member of the House of Commons, 
“standing up in his place” to testify to the good 
character of Edward Tubberville, one of the Plot 
witnesses. He seems, however, to have been a 
country gentleman, and an active man against the 


Papists. A. B. R. 


daughter of John 
1701, aged 


or a canton or, a 


PMiscellanesus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Mr. Sims has just published a volume which promises 
to be of considerable utility to all who are engaged in in- 
vestigations of an antiquarian, historical, or genealogical 
nature. Its ample title-page describes its object. It is 
— A Manual for the Ge nealogist, Topographe r, An- 


tiquary, and Legal P rofessor, consisting of Dese riptions of 


Public Records, Parochial and other Registers, W ills, 
County and Family Histories, Heraldic Collections in Public 
Libraries, &e. The work is evidently the result of much 
well-directed labour, and is calculated to facilitate very 
considerably the researches of all persons who may be 
compelled by circumstances, or induced by a love of ge- 
nealogical studies, to prosecute inquiries which involve the 
examination of the early monuments of our national 
history. All such parties, whether engaged in the prose- 
ention of personal claims, or amusing themselves by 
archeological speculations, will find in Mr. Sims’s newly 
published volume a most useful assistant. When noticing 
his Handbook to the Library of the British Museum, we 
could not help expressing our hope that the trustees, 
whose desire it must be to facilitate the use of the Museum 
library, 
marking their approval of Mr. Sims’s attempt to promote 
so important an object. We are sorry to find that we 
may now repeat that expression of our hope. For we 
understand — notwithstanding that fitness for promotion 
which his published works show him to be in possession 
of—Mr. Sims is still left in the very junior position in that 
Institution which he has occupied for so many years. 
Mr. Sims deserves better treatment at the hands of those 
who are responsible for the administration of the British 
Museum. 





2. Gules, on a bend | 


would avail themselves of the first opportunity of 





Ferny Combes; a Ramble after Ferns in the Glens and 
Valleys of Desonshive, by Charlotte Chanter, written to 
“lead the youthful, and to cheer the weary spirit, by 
leading them with a woman’s hand to the Ferny Combes 
and Dells of Devon.” This pleasing little volume de- 
serves a place in the travelling bag of every one who wants 
to add a new charm toa ramble through the beautiful 
county of Devon. How much is the pleasure of a tour 
enhanced when some special object is mixed up with it, 
and what more pleasing than that of a study, as of Ferns, 
which may afterwards be pursued with interest by the 
domestic hearth. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
2 Vols. 


Sewent's (W.) Hawssrone, a Tate or anv ror Enoranp. 


‘cap. 8vo. (Second-hand.) 


*+* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messrs. Berta. & Datoy, Publishers of “* NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Tre Cv RLIAD. A Hypercritie upon the Dunciad. London, 1729. 
Neck on Nornrno. A Consolatory Letter from Mr. D—nt—n to Mr, 
C—ril, &c. London, 1716. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Westminster, 


Suaxsrranr’s Pravs. The First Two vane of the 8vo. 3 volume 
edition. Published by Johnson in 1745 


Wanted by Mr. Crowther, East Dereham, Norfolk. 


AMatices ta Correspondents, 


We hope next week to lay before our readers a further and very in- 
tere sting pa Ps r from Be pee of Prorrsson Da Moncan on the subject of 
The Earl of Halifax and Mrs. Catherine Barton. 


G. R.C. 


is referred to“ 
curious bl 


, ist S. i. 383. 419. 420. for much 
learning on the subj 


§ AN 
*t of Moses being pe reseanea with Horns. 
W. Turencan Eowaarns is thanked for his 
once adopted, but found not to answer. 
J.¥F. F. is thanked for The Monody. It is very well known, and though 
we may be glad to print it hereafter, we are sure J. F. F. will agree with 
us that this is not quite the time for doing gd 80. 


suggestion, which has been 


Vv ixpex. The Criminal Statistics are annually printed, and laid be- 

Parliament. They may be pure zeens. Grorriswoens, af 
¢ Office for Sale of Papers, House of Lords, or of Massus. Hansanp, 
Abingdon Street, Westminster 


R. T. B. will find the subject of Collars of 8S. v 
our Ist Se , Vols. ii., iii, iv. v. vi. vii. viii. and x. 


hased of 


ry fully discussed in 
See General Index. 
Er Fracer will find the beautiful song from Shirley's Contention of 
Ajax and Ulysses, beginning — 
“ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things — 
re printed in the third volume of Ellis’ 
Poe 
P. a. 


s Specimens of the Early English 


The striking couplet — 


“ The Soul's dark Cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has ‘made,” _ 


e from Waller's Epilogue to “N.aQ,” 


* Poems of Divi ine Love. See 
“i Sts. 154, 185. tor oe es 


be pmeat l pa 
Ixoex ro tae Fiasr Sunes. 
pression is a i 

well te 

Gur gublihere, 
receipt of a Pt 


“Nores anp Qveares” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, anc 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores axp Qvenies”™ is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 

venience of those who may eithes har ri difficulty in procuring the un- 

stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving tt monthly. While parties 

estdent in the country or ‘abri vad, u she » may be desirous of receiving the 

umbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 

The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores anp 

* (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 

pence for six months, which may be paid by Post Office Order, drawn in 
Javour of the Publisher, Mu. Groner Bett, No. 186. Fleet Street. 


As this is now pub lished, and the im- 

f our reader . s ¢ re copies would do 

intimate their u iy to thei ir veape r tir vole sellers without delay. 

Messas. Bert & Danpy, will / ae vies by post on 
yst Office Order for Five Shiltings. 


smited one 








